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JHILE a great many of our young 
\ girls, having finished their nominal 
school studies, are restless and uneasy, half 
longing for a novel field of labor, for an op- 
portunity to do something that shall help 
the world along, some missionary field or 
absolute errand of their own in life, they 
are in some danger of forgetting that a 
field for their usefulness lies directly with- 
in their own gates—a missionary field to 
which they were born, and whose neglect 
will injure far more than any effort they 
can make in other directions—unless very 
superlatively gifted for work in those di- 
rections—can help the world. 

This field of which we speak lies in their 
own homes, and is never so well cultivated 
as in the season of cold weather and bright 
fires, long evenings and bright lamps; and 
in homes where there is a father, an uncle, 
maybe, and certainly some brothers, our 
young girl is the priestess of this mission 
she desires. 

The girls of a family have it in their pow- 
er at all times to do a great deal of work in 
behalf of the male members of the house- 
hold, or of their acquaintances, who are out 
in the rough and tumble, and among all the 
temptations of the open world; but the 
winter weather affords them ampler oppor- 
tunity than all the out-door days of boat- 
ing and shooting and lawn-tennis and pic- 
nicking do, for it brings about a closer and 
more coustant contact, a much fuller vision 
of tine qualities, and a much more effective 
ground for their exercise. 

Young girls, then, who understand this 
will soon find that they have all they want 
to do, if they will undertake to make their 
homes so thoroughly delightful that not 
only other youths will come to see them 
there, but their own brothers will coutented- 
ly and proudly prefer to stay therein. With 
the parlor or sitting-room made tasteful 
and cheery, as girls can make a room, even 
when forced to depend upon themselves for 
means, with pleasant people coming in— 
coming in because the place is bright and 
attractive, and the people no less so—with 
perfect good-nature preserved among them, 
no matter what happens to upset the tem- 
per, and therefore the absolute prohibition 
of wrangling or of excited argument, with 
as much music as may be had, with a little 
amusing reading, happy, merry talk, games 
of one sort and another, efforts being made 
to have the newest and those most likely 
to attract the brothers, according to their 
idiosyncrasies—with all this, and more that 
will suggest itself to those girls who are in 
earnest abont it, the house may be made by 
them a place in which the brothers shall 
look forward to spending the evening with 
nearly as much gratification as that with 
which lovers look for the hour that shall 
find them together; and all the more if the 
girl who has a lover does not count out 
her brother as a supernumerary. 

The mother is perhaps too tired with her 
every-day and all-day duties, or her years 
have given her too much languor, to let her 
make the effort to bring all this about, es- 
pecially if she have daughters to do it for 
her. But it is not beyond the scope of any 
girl’s ability, with a little endeavor and 
planning and thinking ahead, and remem- 
brance of the brother’s tastes: if the bro- 
ther is gay, making the place gay; if he is 
of a more serious turn, then making the at- 
mosphere less light and more quiet ; often, if 
the brother’s taste be not all that could be 





wished, a leading to better tastes being 
tried, if that is seen to be wise or possible. 
It has been said of a renowned prima donna 
that she never learned her songs by note, 
but that a member of the family always 
learned and sang and whistled them about 
the house till they attracted her attention, 
and she had committed them without know- 
ing it; and the same innocent art may be 
practised in letting a brother, whose life 
and habits have led him into other paths, 
see the charm of something which he might 
contemn if asked to follow it in so many 
words; but this should be done, of course, 
very gingerly and sparingly, feeling one’s 
way. 

To be sure, it may be asked why should 
the girls alone make all this effort? why 
should not the brothers try to make it as 
pleasant for the sisters? They should, un- 
doubtedly. But somebody must begin, and 
the greater honor to the one who begins 
first. The sisters will find their account in 
it. The thing having become once estab- 
lished, it would be almost impossible for 
the brothers not to feel a greater nearness 
to those who so add to their pleasure and 
comfort, and strive in their turn to make 
matters equal. Even if they did not, it 
would be reward enough to most sisters for 
any exertion to know that their brothers 
declared there was no place so pleasant and 
comfortable as home, and if they did not go 
out much to other places,it was because 
their sisters were the best company they 
knew how to find. And even if they never 
received so much as this meed of praise, 
they would find an immense satisfaction in 
remembering all the temptations with which 
the world besets a man the moment he 
leaves his mother’s eye, and from which the 
daughters are almost entirely protected, 
and in knowing that they are fighting, and 
fighting well, this battle with the great and 
cruel giant of wrong for the possession of 
precious prey. In such endeavor as this 
every sister will find a work that deserves 
to be classed with the best missionary work, 
and in which she will find full use for very 
considerable talents. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 


THE EDUCATIONAL HANDICAP OF 
WOMAN. 


TTXO one who lives on the borders of a thriving 
I university for young men, where the march 
of improvement is steadily, in Lowell’s phrase, 
“sanding with houses the diminished green” ; 
where three new buildings, each costing over a 
hundred thousand dollars, stand in a group to- 
gether, with a fourth soon to follow; where ten 
new scholarships for young men have become 
available this very year—there is something rather 
pathetic in the meek appeals occasionally made 
for a little money to educate women. Opposife 
the above group of buildings stands the one 
modest structure appropriated to the instruction 
of women by the college teachers, though with- 
out official recognition ; it cost $20,000, and is 
not yet paid for, For the young men there were 
last year one hundred and eleven “ scholarships,” 
ranging in amount from $90 to $350, and not in- 
cluding the new ten; for young women there is 
not yet one. An appeal has been made for one 
recently by some benevolent ladies, and it is piti- 
ful to see the care they are obliged to take in ex- 
plaining that a little pecuniary aid is in itself a 
harmless thing, and that a young woman like one 
whom they describe, who has already made great 
sacrifices for education, will not absolutely have 
her head turned and her prospects of usefulness 
destroyed by having $150 per annum allowed her 
in an institution where the cost of tuition alone 
is $200, besides board and lodging. Not the 
slightest criticism is to be made upon these ladies 
for taking this modest and almost apologetic 
tone; it is to be presumed that they find it ne- 
cessary in dealing with their public; but in what 
a curious position does it place that public! 

It was long since shown by Professor and Mrs. 
Fawcett, in England, that while in some cases 
funds originally destined for both sexes had been 
appropriated for men only, it was even now easi- 
er to raise £1000 additional for men than to ob- 
tain £100 for women. Living in a college town, 
as aforesaid, and having opportunity to observe 
both young men and young women, I can honestly 
say that the sacrifices here made by young women 
for the sake of knowledge are greater, their oppor- 
tunities of aid far less, than those of young men. 
It has been repeatedly said by the very able head 
of the university that the only way to keep down 
the rent of rooms is to have college dormito- 
ries, since the open competition in the communi- 
ty would not reduce them sufficiently. For this 
purpose a new dormitory, larger than any now 
existing, is soon to be erected. All this for the 
thousand young men, but for the hundred young 
women no such provision is made, and they must 
still obtain their rooms by that open competition 
which is found insufficient for economy in case 
of their brothers. Again, there is for young men 
a public or commons table, where the expense is 
not expected to exceed $4 50 per week, whereas 
there is for women nothing of the kind. In both 
these respects, therefore, the expenses of a young 
girl studying at Cambridge are almost inevitably 
greater than those of a young man; and it can 
hardly be claimed that her other personal ex- 
penses are less than his. In point of dress her 
outlay must inevitably be ter; she is ex- 
pected to go to and from recitation gloved and 





bonneted and looking like a lady, whereas a 
young man may be seen about town at any hour 
garbed like a day-laborer or a State-prison con- 
vict, and his athletic reputation be only increased 
thereby. 

Among the young women who have studied in 
Cambridge in the past few years I have known 
two sisters who lived in one room, boarding them- 
selves, cooking their daily beefsteak on their own 
stove, baking their own bread, and probably 
spending conjointly less for food than the board 
of either alone would have cost at the college 
dining-room. In the valuable pamphlet recently 
published by Professor G. H. Palmer, and giving 
the extremes of rich and poor living in Harvard 
University, there is no record of any such econo- 
my as this; nor have I known of any such as 
being practised, at least for many years, among 
young men. Yet it was done cheerfully, uncom- 
plainingly, and, strange to say, without apparent 
injury to health, by two young girls, each of 
whom was rather distinguished in scholarship in 
her own direction, Nevertheless, I know by ex- 
perience that it is far less easy to raise money, 
even among women, for instanees like these, than 
for young men of Jess marked ability, who are 
sacrificing far less for an education. Many in- 
genious excuses migiit, no doubt, be framed for 
this difference, but to my mind they are all 
summed up in one—the lingering Shadow of 
the Harem. 

It is a curious fact that our most highly edu- 
cated classes have less outgrown this timid 
and narrow feeling—at least in our Atlantic 
States—than have “the plain people” at large. 
In our public schools, even including the high- 
schools, there is now rarely any difference be- 
tween the opportunities given to men and women. 
It is only when they leave the high-school, and 
go to colleges established, or at least carried on, 
by private munificence, that women are handi- 
capped. In the great universities of the West- 
ern States, established and carried on by the peo- 
ple, women are not handicapped. I have often 
wondered not to see this argument more urged 
in favor of what is now called State socialism. 
It would have more weight, at least in my mind, 
than most of the arguments it uses. 

Mrs. Siddons is reported to have said, when ap- 
proaching death, that she hoped yet to live in a 
world where some justice was done to women. If 
this could be said by one of the most admired 
members of that profession in which women are 
more nearly equal with men than in any other, 
what can be said by those who in youth and in- 
experience simply wish, modestly and unobtru- 
sively, to be allowed to study. This description 
applies, as a rule, to the young women who come 
to college for education. The class of those who 
come simply to amuse themselves, or because it 
is “the thing” to come—this class, so largely 
represented among men, finds very few repre- 
sentatives among women. These last enter col- 
lege, if at all, either from pure love of study or 
from the necessity of self-support. In either 
case it is not merely ungenerous, but unmanly, to 
leave them struggling with greater obstacles than 
men encounter. If they learn less easily—which 
nobody pretends—they should be helped the 
more, not the less. But to call upon them to un- 
dergo greater privations, to economize more 
strictly, to receive less help, than their brothers 
—this is something more than unmanly or un- 
generous. In the words of Dickens’s dissatisfied 
ex-prize-fighter, “It’s mean, you know; that’s 
where it is—it’s mean !” Tw. B 





A HEAD NURSE. 

{pd enletapt years ago if a woman had de- 

sired to be trained as a “head nurse” or su- 
perintendent of any hospital, she would have 
found no facilities offered her either by public 
endorsement, private charity, or chance of indi- 
vidual instruetion. As women held positions as 
“matrons” of hospitals, of asylums, of various 
charitable institutions, where they were doubt- 
less expected to nurse the sick, or, at all events, 
to superintend any nursing given, but as such re- 
quired no further qualification than the recom- 
mendation of some patron or official, it will read- 
ily be seen that neither education, social savoir- 
Saire, tact, nor sympathy—or had we better use the 
comprehensive Italian simpatia ?—was required. 
But to-day the case is quite different. The art 
of sick-nursing has been recognized as one de- 
manding cultivation and the homage of the mind, 
With the return of Florence Nightingale from the 
Crimea, training schools may be said to have re- 
ceived their impetus, and from them has sprung 
the demand for women of superior intelligence and 
fine instinct, who shall go through a course of 
study fitting them to hold the honorable and, let us 
add, lucrative position of “ head nurse” or super- 
intendent of a hospital and its training school for 
nurses. American women are only beginning to 
understand that such positions are on all sides 
ready for suitable occupants; but there is the 
rub: out of a hundred applicants for every such 
position, possibly ¢wo will be found satisfactory. 
These are not reckless statistics, They are such 
as any Board of Trustees empowered to decide 
would give, and the best proof lies in the fact 
that over and again, in spite of a proper preju- 
dice in favor of our own nationality, the best 
positions are fast being filled by English and 
Scotch women who come from the schools and 
hospitals of Great Britain. 

When the “Nightingale Fund” for the train- 
ing of nurses was established at the hospital of 
St. Thomas, in London, Miss Nightingale’s pri- 
mary idea was to train women into becoming thor- 
oughly good nurses, since the demand for such 
was then almost limitless; in her keen sagacity 
she quickly took in the fact that there would soon 
be a large supply of material for the ordinary 
nurses, While the position of superintendent or 
head nurse could only be filled by special gradu- 





ates—women who combined the elements needed 
in a sick-room, a hospital ward, a drawing-room, 
and at a committee meeting; and to reach this 
class and draw them into the work she soon bent 
her energies. The work of a few such women in 
a few positions had shown how much their kind 
might accomplish, and Miss Nightingale’s opinion 
led various women of rank and culture, but who 
were compelled in some position to earn their 
living, into her school. Thence various success- 
ful candidates have filled positions which are now 
well known. Among them Miss Alice Fisher and 
Miss Horner were the first to come to America, 
and their experience has been fruitful in evolving 
the obstacles in carrying out Miss Nightingale’s 
plan for the development of what might be called 
a School for the Training of Head Nurses. 

When any occupation is suggested to a woman 
her natural inquiry is, ‘‘ What is required of me 
to do?” the reflection, “Am I fitted 2?” coming 
later. Therefore it may be as well first to state 
what are the qualifications for a head nurse or 
a hospital superintendent. Primarily she must 
have gone through from one to two years’ regu- 
lar hospital training. She must have a good 
common-school education ; must have some epis- 
tolary skill (in view of the woful lack of that art 
in our land, we “draw it mildly”). She ought to 
have social savoir-faire ; failing this, a sense of 
the fitness of things or an instinctive refinement 
which will enable her to meet the various emer- 
gencies of her position; a power of discrimina- 
tion, coupled with a friendly view of her fellow- 
beings; tact without pettiness; and above all 
things a drawing toward labor for the poor and 
suffering. 

Now difficult as all this sounds, let it be borne 
in mind that many cultivated and sympathetic 
women have all these qualities dormant for want 
of exercise, The same administrative quality 
which goes into the regulating of a school-room 
or a household can develop finely when a woman 
feels herself at the head of an institution requir- 
ing her best abilities. The instinct which leads 
many a woman into committees for visiting the 
sick may mean power for dealing with hard cases 
in a hospital ward, and we would add that a sense 
of benefiting humanity and working out one’s own 
best gifts must, where there is good material, act 
like quicksilver in the most timid mind. The 
advantages now offered a first-class head nurse 
are: consciousness of a useful life; a really com- 
fortable home; activity without overwork ; and sal- 
aries, independent of all expenses, from six hun- 
dred to one thousand dollars. Men should sel- 
dom attempt to fill these places; they are essen- 
tially for women; and they should occupy the 
minds of the women of to-day, since another dec- 
ade will assuredly see the supply exceeding the 
demand. 

The hospital training required tests the capacity, 
mental, moral, spiritual, and physical,of the nurse.* 
She begins with the menial details necessary in 
a sick-room, although no sensible superintendent 
encourages useless expenditure of physical force, 
such as some enthusiasts delight in spending; 
manual labor, without any further result than an 
exhibition of courage and endurance on the part 
of the probationer, is no longer allowed. From 
these rudiments the pupil passes quickly into 
service under the doctors, going through every 
grade, medical, surgical, etc., and when proof is 
given of her capacity for a superintendent’s 
place, she is instructed very carefully in all the 
technicalities of the position. House-keeping de- 
tails, executive management, comprehension of 
reports, etc.,etc.—these duties, belonging especial- 
ly to a superintendent's place—are made clear to 
her, and at the end of her second year she can be 
very certain of as good a position as she is quali- 
fied to take. All nurses in training are required 
to make notes of their cases: these are submit- 
ted to the head nurse. The progress of each 
nurse is reported every month in a form for the 
special purpose. The hospital house-keeper, who 
is a graduate with pupils under her, writes a daily 
report for the inspection of the superintendent, 
the night superintendent does the same, and it 
will be seen that the woman responsible for all 
this work should have fine natural ability, and 
herself have experienced the best of training. 
Florence Nightingale said of the requisites in a 
superintendent: ‘* There are twonecessary. First, 
character and business capacity; second, train- 
ing and knowledge. Without the second, the 
first is of little avail. Without the first, the sec- 
ond is only partially useful; for we cannot bring 
out of a person what is not in her.” The super- 
intendent with a real instinct for her work will 
be likely to follow the methods used by Miss 
Fisher, Miss Hardley, the late Miss Jones, Miss 
Horner, and others who have reached a position 
of eminence in their profession. They will seek 
experience in various hospitals, or in different 
fields of work, where they can combine Christian 
womanly usefulness with an increase of know- 
ledge in their profession, Miss Horner obtained her 
laurels as a surgical nurse in the Zulu war; Miss 
Fisher, the daughter of an English clergyman, and 
already popular in England asa writer, entered St. 
Thomas’s Hospital, taking her maid with her, but 
both going through the regular routine of study, 
the maid proving an excellent nurse, and the 
mistress graduating to be appointed, first, assist- 
ant superintendent of the Royal Infirmary in 
Edinburgh, thence by her own choice taking en- 
tire charge of the Fever and Small-pox Hospital 
at Newcastle-upon-Tyne.+| There she and her 
few nurses worked through a fearful epidemic 
for a year without the assistance of one man, the 





* A probationer’s expenses are all paid, and a small 
salary allowed during her years of study. 

+ Mises Fisher subsequently had charge of the Cam- 
bridge, Oxford, and Birmingham hospitals, and being 
invited by the Guardians of the Poor in Philadelphia 
to undertake the City Hospital, came out in 1884, with 
Miss Horner as assistant, starting work with four 
hundred beds and a band of recruits for the training 
school. There are now sixteen hundred beds, and a 
large and efficient corps of trained nurses, 
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visiting doctors even living at a distance, and the 
little band of women never leaving the precincts 
of the hospital for the twelve months of their 
nursing. Meanwhile Miss Fisher’s maid had ac- 
quired an honorable reputation as a good nurse, 
and the case of these two is notable in marking 
just where executive ability, refinement, and high- 
er education are of service to the woman enter- 
ing upon a nurse’s career. She will very quickly 
find her own level. 

The prejudice against adopting this most use- 
ful profession in America to-day seems based 
upon two objections: first, the necessity of an 
apprenticeship of systematic work ; secondly, the 
fear of losing caste. All professors and teachers 
in training schools agree, we believe, in an opin- 
ion that the American woman is greatly ahead 
of her English companion in class, in quickness, 
and what may be called class knowledge, but 
lacks much that relates to discipline, and requires 
a constant stimulant of excitement or praise. She 
therefore is apt to illustrate the old theory of the 
tortoise and the hare. It is hard work for her 
to be content with uneventful progress, and un- 
fortunately she is inclined, after a few months 
of study, to decide in favor of the medical pro- 
fession as affording her a wider field for her 
ability. But would it not be better to adopt the 
foreign point of view in this question? Consider 
how overcrowded the medical profession is with 
men; consider how dignified and useful a woman's 
position may be as superintendent of a hospital, in 
which all her most womanly instincts as well as 
her very highest mental capacity may be brought 
into play. In regard to the second point, as one 
of the most successful head nurses recently said 
to us, “The position does not elevate a woman 
socially if she be unfit for it, but a woman already 
well placed socially can lose nothing—rather will 
she gain by dignifying the place she fills.” And 
we may add, in conclusion, another quotation 
from Florence Nightingale’s careful pieces of ad- 
vice to those in her charge, * The real dignity of 
a gentlewoman is a very high and unassailable 
thing, which silently encompasses her from her 
birth to her grave.” 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


DINNER AND RECEPTION DRESSES. 


] ECOLLETE dresses of velvet for dinners and 

receptions are very simple in style and cut, 
but are elaborately trimmed with metallie em- 
broideries and lace. The pointed corsage is cut 
V-shaped in the neck, and is without sleeves; a 
row of embroidery follows the outline of the neck, 
with straight folds of tulle er lisse on the edge, 
or else the lace is put jn slightly fuil to soften the 
lines next the flesh. The skirt has five breadths 
of velvet for its long straight train, while the 
front and right side are trimmed with lengthwise 
rows of gold or silver embroidery done on tlie 
velvet; the left side opens from the waist to the 
foot to show flounces or jabots of real lace, and 
this lace appears also at the foot of the front 
breadth, suggesting a lace petticoat, and it is 
sometimes carried up in frills between the lines 
of embroidery. Such a gown is elegantly carried 
out in velvet of the new golden green shade, with 
gold embroidery in flower designs up the front, 
and Alencon point lace for the sides and foot. 
Black velvet dresses have mixtures of gold and 
jet embroidery, or eise of silver and gold, with 
either white lace or the fine black Chantilly for 
their trimmings. Brocaded satins of a single 
color, or else in stripes and flowers of many col- 
ors, are used for the trained dresses of young 
matrons. Yellow is a favorite color for brocades 
this season, and is trimmed with pearl bead em- 
broidery done on erépe lisse with beautiful effect; 
linked oval rings, Greek keys, blocks, and small 
flowers such as marguerites and pansies, are fa- 
vorite designs for brocades of one color, while 
for the Pompadour brocades are garlands of flow- 
ers, wreaths, vines, and bouquets of natural hues, 
The large designs of leaves and flowers forming 
a single stripe in one width, or at most two stripes, 
are the favorite brocades for older ladies ; with 
these are moiré grounds, or else the design is of 
satin sunk in a surface of thickly repped faille. 
Plain faille is chosen for demi-trained dresses in 
pretty shades of Suéde-color, old-rose, Gobelin 
blue, and golden brown, and the trimming is gold 
passementerie or gold embroidery on a canvas 
ground made up in sets of garniture, with plas- 
tron or vest and epaulettes for the corsage, and 
borders or side bands for the skirt. A charm- 
ing dress to be worn in Washington is of Suéde- 
colored faille, with a single breadth draped in 
front of the skirt in a narrow panellike space, 
with side bands of gilt wrought on canvas widen- 
ing at the top to meet on the tournure above the 
full short demi-train, The basque has its point- 
ed neck draped like a fichu, with pale blue China 
crape in soft folds at the top and crossing on the 
bust, with a V and epaulettes of the garniture, also 
bands on the elbow sleeves. 

For short dresses white camel’s-hair or serges, 
with a brown natural beaver border at the foot, 
are chosen by young ladies, while others have the 
favorite relief for white given by golden brown 
velvet. This velvet is now of ribbon, and is 
placed along the edges of drapery, with sometimes 
a facing of moiré ribbon, which is brought into 
view in the folds and revers of the drapery. Red 
wool and silk dresses are also in great favor both 
for the house and street, and the caprice is to re- 
turn to natural beaver fur as their borders, or else 
trimming them with the light gray curled Krim- 
mer known as gray Astrakhan, 

Children’s wool dresses for holiday parties are 
ornamented with braiding done in elaborate de- 
signs in yokes and V-shaped plastrons on the 
corsage, and in wide rows around the skirt. 
Charming little dresses worn by child bridemaids 
are of white China crape or of white piece lace, 
made with a high gathered waist, full long sleeves, 
and an accordion-pleated skirt. A large poke bon- 





net of the crape or lace in puffs accompanies this 
dress ; the gloves are of cream-tinted Suéde, and 
the shoes and stockings are black. 


DOLLS. 


At a fashionable “ Dolls’ Reception,” given at 
Delmonico’s to provide gifts for the approaching 
holidays, the favorite dolis were evidently bisque 
blondes, with long golden hair, moving eyes, and 
jointed bodies that can assume almost any atti- 
tude. When darker dolls appeared, it was be- 
cause they were dressed in the costume of some 
Southern or Oriental nation of brunette type. 
The infant dolls dressed in long robes and caps 
rivalled in popularity the brides in all their pomp 
of white satin and lace, with bouquet and flowing 
tulle veil. One pretty tableau consisted of Japa- 
nese dolls in characteristic gowns of brocade and 
embroidery ; another was a yachting group, with 
many boy dolls in sailor suits ; a gay party was of 
Canadians warmly clad for tobogganing; in a va- 
ried group were Russian maidens, May-pole dan- 
cers, peasants from Normandy and Breton, ws- 
thetic English women, and a powdered marquis 
and marquise of the ancien régime, while a quiet 
tea party was being arranged by tidy doll cooks in 
neat gingham frocks, with white cap and apron. 

The novelties in the shops are the Russian dolls 
of ali sizes, with typical features and high color, 
dressed in embroidered Russian blouses of white 
muslin, with sleeves in a great puff, and gayly 
embroidered aprons worn over a skirt of red or 
yellow satin bordered with braids of gold or sil- 
ver. The hair hangs in a long plait behind, tie? 
with ribbons, and jewels and beads are on the 
front hair. Other Russian dolls wear satin head- 
dresses wrought with jewels, and sequins of gilt 
are on their aprons of lace over pink, gray, and 
yellow satin gowns, Russian boy dolls wear a 
black velvet coat opening over a light satin vest 
gay with gilt braid, short velvet trousers, high 
boots, and a high velvet hat with feathers. These 
cost from $175 up to several dollars. French 
dolls are dressed in the present Paris fashions in 
tea gowns, in ball gowns, in princesse dresses, 
and in long cloaks, with picturesque hat and 
feathers. The baby dolls have long robes of 
nainsook or of India silk, with Valenciennes lace 
and insertion, that are made large enough to be 
worn by a flesh and blood baby; other smaller 
dolls have embroidered fronts to their long robes, 
a long cloak of white cashmere trimmed with 
swan’s-down, and a pretty cap to match, The 
dolls in short clothes have stylish walking coats 
and top-heavy hats or poke bonnets such as real 
girls wear, Double-faced comical dolls that both 
laugh and cry are infants in lace caps, with a 
spring in the head that turns the crying face 
back in the cap and brings quickly a laughing, 
merry face in view. Dolls in bathing costumes 
can be put into water without injuring them or 
their Soft rag dolls for a child’s first 
doll ave gotten up Jike countrywomen in calico 
frocks and sun-bonnets, or else in infants’ clothes, 
and indestructible dolls are made to allow of 
much banging about, 

The outfits for dolls are trunks and boxes of 
clothing, and improved doll houses with many 
rooms, ur else separate rooms furnished as kiteh- 
ens, dining-rooms, chambers, or parlors. Tea-sets 
of decorated china fancifully displayed in baskets 
are new this season, and make pretty gifts to tiny 
housewives. Doils’ toilette sets and wash-stands 
are large enough for little girls to use, and cook- 
ing ranges may be heated by gas, and serve for 
very light house-keeping, while smaller ranges 
are heated by spirit-lamps. New high chairs for 
baby doils are made of wicker, and there are 
pretty wicker bedsteads that rival those of brass 
introduced last year. Batli-tubs, hammocks, bird. 
cages, umbrellas, parasois, furs, rugs, and sleighs 
are among the many articles added to dolls’ houses 
and outfits, 


clothes, 





TOYS, 


Among the new mechanical toys is a barking 
poodle which thrusts its head out of a kennel 
door. 





Another is a monkey smoking a cigarette, 
pulling smoke out of his mouth, and holding up 
an eye-glass with one hand as he removes the 
cigarette with the other, A clown thrusts his 
head through a paper hoop, winks knowingly, and 
points a peacock’s feather at the looker-on. A 
Chinaman in costume and queue fans himself and 
holds his parasol aloft, A girl chases butterflies 
with a net, the gypsy fortune-teller holds out her 
cards, and a vivandiére beats a drum, while a tall 
darky plays the banjo. There are great black 
bears that walk when wound up, and an are- 
tic toy, made apparently of icebergs, with white 
polar- bears that chase adventurous explorers 
about, but fortunately do not overtake them, 
Mechanical boats, when wound with a key, plunge 
about the bath-tub for half an hour, and a rail- 
road train runs quite as long on a circular track, 
A fire-engine, when wound by one wheel and the 
brakes put on, goes whistling over the floor, and 
an alligator writhes and wriggles along the carpet 
in a way that makes one’s flesh creep. 
Instructive new toys, interesting alike to boys 
and girls, are the stone building blocks in natural 
colors of stone, slate, and brick, accompanied by 
beautiful architectural designs for modeiling 
churches, castles, bridges, towers, etc. Fairy rail- 
road blocks are also new, with pictures and alpha- 
bet painted on car blocks ; other mammoth blocks 
have illuminated pictures, and some have Santa 
Claus in all the designs. A new and pretty rub- 
ber toy is a screaming peacock with a spread 
tail of real feathers. The woolly animals for lit- 
tle children have long soft fleece, and a harness 
of ribbons strung with bells. A new bank for 
savings is a metal safe with a combination lock, 
and nice enough for keeping jewels in, while an- 
other bank, shaped like an engine, cannot be open- 
ed until it is so filled with pennies that they thrust 
off the smoke-stack. In the new game of Buffalo 
Bill, played witi: cards and counters, a cow-boy is 
worth two Indians, and a buffalo is worth two 
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The World’s Education is a card 
game that modestly professes to answer all ques- 
tions about dreams, geography, and history, both 
ancient and modern. Swinging Around the Circle 
is plaved with dice and pegs on a circular board, 
and the game of Odd Men is something new for 
the backgammon board, while the Comet game 
claims to combine several games inone. Halma 
is a game similar to checkers, and Carpet Bowls 
is played with gay colored balls on the parlor 
floor. 

For lighting the Christmas tree is a small statue 
of Bartholdi’s Liberty, holding her torch aloft 
with a wax candle thrust therein. Surprise box- 
es for candy are shaped like a gun stock, or a ban- 
jo, a French roll, a bundle of cigars, a match box, 
or else they are flowers or fairies, roses and Cu- 
pids, or flying seraphim. 

Among the toys meant especially for boys are 
skin-covered saddle-horses, on a platform with 
wheels, or with wheels and rockers combined, or 
with handles to push, Other skin-covered horses 
draw carts, loaded trucks, gigs, and wagons. 
There are tin coupés with zine horses and ad- 
justable harness, hansoms, sleighs, victorias, vil- 
lage-carts, and horse-cars. Trotting horses pro- 
pelled by feet and steered by reins are costly toys. 
Iu boxes are metal soldiers—infantry, cavalry, ar- 
tillery—and camps, costing from 25 cents up to 
$12; and there are soldiers’ sets on cards, consist- 
ing of a cap large enough to wear, a gun, knap- 
sack, sword, epaulettes, etc.; also driving sets of 
reins, whip, and horn, and drummer sets with 
everything complete, even to the staff of the drum- 
major. New Noah’s arks come in white-wood 
prettily carved, with white or varnished animals 
crowding them to overflowing. The newest drums 
are of white-wood, with sides like hammered brass 
or silver, The harmonica top buzzes musically 
when pulled with strings at each end, and anoth- 
er novel top spins on a pedestal, New rubber 
balls of all sizes come in all colors, and are light- 
er and finer and more elastic than any formerly 
made, Suits of armor of real metal are in sizes 
large enough for boys in their teens and for little 
fellows as well. 
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CHRISTMAS CARDS. 

A novelty in Christmas cards this season is 
mounting them in frames and borders that imi- 
tate metals in a very decorative way, giving the 
effect of old silver, bronze, copper, and gold in 
antique designs. Pretty sketches of winter land- 
scapes and flowers are contributed by well-known 
artists, with also the most attractive Christmas 
pictures of children bearing gifts, or carrying 
boughs of holly, or peeping over the garden wall, 
and long rows of children, or merely their heads, 
representing cherubs, the seasons, or Christmas 
angels, These cards are pretty enough of them- 
selves to convey the Christmas greeting to dis- 
tant friends, but are also sent along with other 
gifts. Other souvenirs of the season easily sent 
by post are the Christmas card designs done on 
paper or satin as book-marks that can be used, 
on sachets of satin for handkerchiefs and for 
gloves, bags for ecatch-alls, and pretty banner 
screens for the library table. The calendars fold 
like screens, and are decorated with pictures of 
wee maidens, or with pansies, or with charming 
compositions of children and flowers, together 
illustrating the march of the seasons; other con- 
venient calendars for the desk or writing-table 
are mounted easels, and still others have a 
miniature Noah’s ark, for holding postage-stamps, 
at the foot of a banner decorated with a flying 
dove. Another unique gift is of stationery put 
up in a box representing Longfellow’s home in 
Cambridge ; the “ Children’s Hour” is illustrated 
inside the cover, and the chimneys form little 
boxes for postage-stamps, Other tasteful gifts 
are sets of small etchings in paper portfolios, 
representing scenes of literary and historic inter- 
est in Cambridge, in Coneord, and in Marblehead, 
or the homes and haunts of favorite poets, with 
their portraits and autographs as well. 

For information received thanks are due Miss 
Switzer; and Messrs. ARNOLD, ConstaBie, & Co. ; 
James McCrerery & Co.; Lorp & Taytor; Earicu 
& Co.; R. H. Macy & Co.; and L. Prane & Co. 
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BARRETT 


ROBERT BrowninG, familiarly 
known as ‘Pen’? BROWNING, the only child 
of Ropert and Ei.izaBpetua Barrett Brown- 
ING, is visiting his wife’s relatives in New York. 
Mr. BROWNING married a Miss CoppINGToN, 
whose family is among the oldest and wealthiest 
of this city. The son of two of the most famous 
poets of their generation, young BROWNING is 
not given at all to literature, Art is his profes- 
sion, and he is equally at home with the brush 
of the painter or the chisel of the sculptor. Mr. 
BROWNING looks more like a successtul man of 
business than an artist. Heis short, stout, with 
rather prominent gray eyes, and an auburn mus- 
tache that entirely covers his mouth. 

—Mademoiselle SuZANNE GEROmeE, daughter 
of the famous French painter, was married re- 
cently to Aimé Morat, a winner of the Prix de 
Rome, and an artist of promise. A reception 
was given at GEROme’s beautiful house in Paris, 
to which he invited the students of the Keole 
des Beaux Arts and others. This wedding 
would have taken place before, but the daughter 
was waiting for her mother to be able to take 
part in the festivities. Madame G&rOme, who 
is twenty years younger than ber husband—he 
is how sixty-three—was a great beauty when he 
married ber, but she bas long been a sufferer 
from a painful hereditary disease that has no- 
ticeably changed her appearance. She passes 
the most of her time in bed, and it is only on 
rare occasions that she is able to see any one 
outside of her own family. His wife’s illness is 
a source of continual sorrow to G£rOmg, whose 
only consolation is in his work. 

—Aveustus St. GAUDENS was born in Dublin, 
and came—or was brought rather—to this coun- 
try when he was six months old. He was edu- 
cated at the public schools, and at an carly age 
learned the trade of cameo-cutting. In his 
spare hours he modelled in clay, and was so fas- 
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cinated with the work that he saved his money 
and went to Paris, where he studied his art with 
the enthusiasm that usually accompanies genius. 
On his return to America he married a Miss 
Homer, of Boston, and he is now the proud fa- 
ther of a beautiful boy. His home is in New 
York, near Washington Square, whose trees he 
ean see by leaning a short distance out of his 
front windows. 

—Madame Sapi-Caxnor, wife of the new Pre- 
sident of France, is a woman of rare accomplish- 
ments and tact, and her linguistic acquirements 
are said to be unusual, She has the reputation 
of being the best read woman in France. That 
her salon will be among the most attractive in 
Paris is a foregone conclusion. She has four 
daughters, two of whom are married, end one 
s80n. 

—Mr. WILitamM BLAck’s new novel, begun in 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE for January, a story of se- 
rious as well as of delightfully romantic interest, 
is entitled, Jn Far Lochaber. Almost every one 
makes the mistake in pronouncing Lochaber of 
accenting the first instead of the second syllible. 
In this connection one will recall ALLAN RaM- 
Say’s beautiful song: 





* Farewell to Lochaber, and farewell, my Jean, 
Where heartsome with thee I've mony days been; 
For Lochaber no more, Lochaber no more, 

We'll maybe return to Lochaber no more.” 

—Maduame RriBor, whose husband oceupies a 
prominent place in French polities, is the daugh 
ter of American parents. Her mother was a 
niece of Erastus CoxninG, the millionaire iron- 
founder of Albany, and her father a Chicago 
banker. The father and daughter were living iv 
Paris when they met M. Ripot, who asked the 
daughter's hand in marriage, and received it. 

—There are quite a number of women engaged 
in fruit-growing in California. Two sisters, Fan- 
NIE and ALICE ORTON, have recently secured 160 
acres apiece of government land. Each has a 
residence upon her quarter section, and both are 
suid to be doing a thriving business in small 
fruits. This is much better than teaching in 
publie schools, where the salary is small and the 
position uncertain, or even than making button- 
holes at three cents a dozen. 

—Makie Decca, who seems to be the bright 
particular star of Colonel MAPLeson’s operatic 
galaxy, is a Washington girl, and her real name 
is MaRY JOHNSTON. She wanted to sing under 
her own name, but was persuaded that it would 
not do. At six years of ave she is said to have 
attracted the attention of CARLOTTA Patti, who 
told her parents that she was a rara avis. When 
she grew to girl’s estate she was putin the hands 
of Madame Marcuest in Paris, and was not long 
in getting an engagement after her graduation 

—CLAKA BARTON, President of the American 
Red Cross Society, has recently had an audience 
with the Emperor of Germany. He stood erect 
and affable during the interview, and it was hard 
for her to realize that he was ninety years old, 
His step was firm, and he looked unusually well, 
but when they parted he shook her hand kindly 
and said, ** This is probably the last time we 
shall meet.”” The conversation was carried on 
in French, but when she left the room he said 
* Good by” in the choicest English. 

—New York society is very much interested 
in the social début of the fourth Joun Jacos 
Astor. He is the son of WiLiiaAM B. Astor, 
und has just graduated from Harvard, where he 
earned the degree of B.A. A big ball is to be 
given in his honor during the winter, and this 
will be his formal introduction into the society 
where his family have held sway for so many 
years. 

—JOHN Goon, a New York man of business, 
has been made a noble Roman by a decree of 
the Pope. Heisnow CountGoop. Count Fair 
would be better grammar, 

—Mrs. CaRLIs_e, wife of the Speaker, is one 
of Washington's most accomplished hostesses, 
During the season she entertains an endless 
number of Kentucky belles at the Riggs House, 
which is her Washington home, Although liv- 
ing in a hotel, she entertains a great deal, end 
her teas are quite a feature of Washington social 
life. 

—Mrs. CLEVELAND, about whom nothing but 
the pleasantest things are ever said, has the rep- 
utation of being an exceptionally good house 
keeper, and it is told that in the privacy of her 
life at Oak View she will sometimes don a big 
white apron, and, with feather dusier in and, 
go over the house, putting the finishing touches 
to the already well dusted corners. invades 
her kitchen when she thinks it necessary, and 
they do say that if worse came to worse, sie 
could make a pot of coffee or bake a pie fit for 
a king—or « President. 

— There must be some mistake about a Mrs. 
CusuinG, of Philadelphia, having enlisted a com- 
puny for Colonel T. W, Hige@rnson’s regiment 
during the war. Colonel H1G@Inson, who ought 
to know, says that he never heard of such a per- 
son, nor did anybody ever enlist him a company 
from outside. 

—M. BArTHOLDT, whose name is as familiar in 
America as it is in France, has his studio in Paris, 
across the Seine, on astreet running between the 
Latin Quarter and the Faubourg St. Germain. 
He is very busy working on portrait busts of 
several American gentlemen and a fountain for 
Bordeaux. M. BarTHoL Dt is an early riser, and 
after a cup of café au lait he goes to work. At 
one he breakfasts, and after that he devotes ; 
hour to callers. He is very methodical, and is 
as promptas a man Of business in answering his 
letters. 

A notable entertainment in aid of the 
Cholera Orphans’ Fund of Italy will be given in 
Chickering Hall on the evening of Thursday, 
December 22d, under the auspices of prominent 
American and Italian ladies, The principal fea- 
ture of the entertainment will be two grand 
tubleanx vivants, with backgrounds expressly 
painted by Mr. CHARLES GRAHAM, the well- 
known artist of HARPER’S WEEKLY. The tab 
leaux will be under the personal supervision of 
Mr. GrauiaM, who has gone to great trouble to 
make them the most striking ever seen in this 
city. In addition to the tableaux there will be 
rapid sketching in black and white by NAPOLEON 
SakONY, CHARLES GRAHAM, JOHN DurRKIN, Ep- 
waRD Mokan, E. W. KemsBiu, of the Century, 
and Henry Tuomas. Water Pena, of the 
Savage Club, of London, will give mimetic 
sketches, and R. J. De Corpova will make some 
humorous recitals. Signorina Teresina Tuva 
will play selections on her violin, and the Man 
dolin Quartette of TrpaLpI BROTHERS and a num- 
ber of well-known singers will take part in the 
entertainment. 
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Fig. 2.—GaRLAND FOR 
Evenine Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 1.—GaRLAND FOR EveninG Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 1.—Bonner A1GRETrTe. 
| For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 2.—Bonnet AIGRETTE. 


For description see Sup; lement 


Bouse ror Girt FroM 12 Tro 14 Years oLp. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. X., Figs, 48-53, 


EMBROIDERED ASH-RECEIVER. 
For design see Supplement, No. 
VIIL., Fig. 36. (ares 2 : EmBroiwereD Letrer CLAmp. 
\ eRe oa For design see Supplement, No. 
\ Douw’s Cro- IL, Fig. 35. 
Wy onet Booress. 
For descrip- 
tion see Suppl. 


Doww’s Lack 
Cap. ae \ » Fig. 2.—Cap 
For description ; ; ; For Dou, 
see Supplement. Ft =) a! : Fie. 1. 
— 5 er / For pattern 
4 and descrip- 
tion see Sup- 
plement, No. 
XIIL, Figs. 


61 and 62. Douw’s Perricoar. 


Dotu’s Drawers. 
aK F For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. XVL, Fig. 69. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
pleme nt, No. XIV., Fig. 63. 





.—Bonnet ror Dott, x 
Fig. 1. | s Hl tlh 

For description see Suppl. i Ii a 
i Fig. 1.—Dott 1x Lone Ciotues. 

i [See Fig. 2.] 

ma ll For pattern and description see Sup- 

plement, No. XV., Figs. 64-68. 
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Fig. 1.—Dotu’'s Frock.—[See 
Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No, V., Figs. 28-32. 
5 Y Be +\ sid a) e 
Douu’s Curmise.—{for pattern and description 
VIL., Figs. 70 and 71.) 


see Supplement, No. 


Doxx’s Arron.—[For pattern and description 
see Supplement, No, XIL, Figs. 58-60.] 


fig. 1.— 3 © — “ ‘ig. 2.— z OAK.—FRONT. : ‘ 
a te ay oe ‘ue SrrirpeD AND PLain Woot Costume. 
[See Fig. 2.] [See Fig. 1.] : 
ser. : “Ree Bacx.—[For Front, see Page 925. ] 
For pattern and description see Sup- ie For pattern and description see Sup- reer 
Do.t’s CLorHEs-Rack. plement, No, XI., Figs. 54-57. For description see Supplement. 


Bearwep Orora Cosrume.—Bacx. 
plement, No, XL., Figs, 54-57. 


[For Front, see Page 925.] 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. XVIIL., Figs. 72-82. 
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Embroidered 
Clothes-Brush. 
Tue top of this 

clothes-brush is covered 
with brown plush, and 
ornamented with a diag- 
onal embroidered band 
of brown leather. The 
outline design for the 
embroidery is given in 
Fig. 84 on the pattern- 
sheet Supplement. The 
leather is perforated 
along the outlines, which 
are defined with laid 
gold cord fastened down 
with silk stitches, and 
the space between is 
crossed in point Russe 
and studded with 
French knots worked in 


silk. 


Embroidered Let- 
ter Clamp. 


See illustration on page 
916. 


Tuts letter clamp for 
the writing-table has a 
base covered with olive 
plush, with knob feet of 
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water, The cards 
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nickel, and the clamp, 
which is screwed in, is 


hs 
it 


also of nickel. A panel 
of light olive leather with 
pinked edges is applied 
on the front, and this is 
embroidered with gold 
thread and colored silks 
tn the design given in 
Fig. 85 on the pattern- 
sheet Supplement. 


Embroidered Ash- 
Receiver. 


See illustration on page 
916 


Tus ash-receiver is 
in the shape of a small 
brass bucket, suspended 
in a nickel horseshoe 
which is fastened up- 
right on a circular base 
covered with olive plush. 
The side of the receiver 
is ornamented with an 
embroidered band of 
olive leather, bound 
with plush at the edges. 
The outline design for 
the embroidery is given 


Wit} BibT 








Fig. 1.—Surr ror Boy rrom 3 To 5 


For pattern a 


ment, No. 1V., Figs, 17-2 


YEARS OLD. 
nd description see 


t. 


Young Lapy’s Dinxer Dress. 


For description see Supplement. 


e Supple- 
a , 


Fig. 2.—Surr ror Boy rrom 5 To 7 
YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No, IX., Figs. 87-47 


Empromerep CiLoraes-Brusi. 
For design and description see Supplement, 
No. XX., Fig. 84. 


in Fig. 36 on the pattern-sheet Supplement. 
is worked in gold thread and olive silk twist. 





Calendars. 
Boe pretty calendars can be made at home 
by any one possessing a small amount of 
patience combined with a little skill and artistic 
talent. They make charming gifts, and are sure 
to be well appreciated by any one who is so for- 
tunate as to receive one. 

A handsome one is made out of dark maroon 
velvet for the front, with silk of the same shade 
on the reverse side. Sew the two pieces togeth- 
er over an interlining of thin card-board, with 
one thickness of cotton batting next to the vel- 
vet. Edge the top and sides with a heavy cord, 
and sew fancy-shaped pendants across the bot- 
tom. Along the top sew nine small brass rings 


Dressinc-Gown For Boy rrow 4 To 6 Years 
OLD.—Back anp Front. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. 
igs. 1-4. 


| ANY 


Fig. 3.—Dress ror GirL FRoM 10 To 12 


YEARS OLD. 


” 


For pattern and descripti 
nO. : 


yn see Supplement, 
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Woot anv Srrirep Piusn Costume 


For disgram and description see Supplemer 
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wide was cut all around it with a fret saw, and 
tonched up here and there with gold paint. The 
solid centre was painted a pale blue, and orna- 
mented with a bunch of opening chestnut burs 
done in oi]. The calendar or leaves were fasten- 
ed by small brass-headed tacks in the lower left- 
hand corner. Jt was hung on the wall by a slen- 
der brass chain fastened to the upper corners. 

Still another design for a calendar is as follows: 
Take a piece of holly-wood twelve inches square, 
with an open-work border similar to the one de- 
scribed above. Inside the open- work paint a 
narrow border half an inch wide, in which red, 
yellow, and blue are mingled in an arabesque 
pattern on a dark green ground. Inside this bor- 
der, and touching it at top, bottom, and sides, 
draw a circle, and inside this circle another, two 
inches less in diameter, making an inch-wide bor- 
der around the inner circle. Paint the inside 
space a yellowish-brown, and the space between 
the two circles a brown four shades lighter than 
the centre. In this border paint the signs of the 
zodiac in dark red and blue with a few touches 
of gilt. In the four spaces between the outer 
border and the circular one, put tiny landscapes 
suited to the seasons. Outline the edges of the 
border with gilt tracings ; glue the calendar leaves 
in the centre. 

All the calendars described above may be used 
for more than one year by simply taking off the 
leaves and putting new ones in their place. Cal- 
endars ornamented with pressed flowers are very 
pretty to look at, but too perishable to be of much 
use in any place exposed to every-day dust. A 
pretty one in this style had a crescent-shaped card 
gummed in the centre of a larger card; above 
the crescent were gummed pressed pansies to 
give the effect of a boat filled with flowers. Love- 
ly calendars have plain backgrounds with leaves 
for each month in the year. The back is a heavy 
piece of book-board, ten by eight inches, covered 
with dark blue velvet, and edged with cord or 
wooden beads, Thirteen leaves, each a bevelled- 
edge card, are fastened to the back with a cord, 
which passes through eyelets in their upper edges. 
The first card bears the date of the year, and is 
ornamented with a design in brilliant coloring. 
Each of the remaining cards is tinted a faint 
shade of blue, pink, gray, brown, or yellow, and 
flowers suited to the month are paiuted on them. 
The calendar is arranged in the lower left-hand 
corner of each card, and occupies a space four 
inches high by two wide. The name of the month 
and a suitable quotation are placed at the top of 
this space; this and the days of the week and 
the dates are all done with pen and colored ink. 
After the cards are painted, silk cords finished 
with fluffy tassels are passed through holes made 
to correspond in the back and leaves. The holes 
are hear the upper corners, and a separate cord is 
used for each side, so that each leaf can be turn- 
ed over to the back instead of torn off. 





A PAIR OF WEDDINGS. 
By ROSE TERRY COOKE 
“TOU don’t say so!” 

Grandma Pine looked sharply over her 
spectacles at pretty Nanny Campbell, who sat at 
her feet on au old-fashioned “ cricket,” the blaze 
of the open fire playing on her bright blushing 
face, and lending a richer shade of gold to the 
crown of fluffy hair that lid her white forehead, 

Nanny had come up to Traverse to spend 
Thanksgiving with her grandparents. She came 
the day before, but her father and mother could 
not leave till-the next morning. Dr. Campbell 
was too busy a man to spare more than a day 
from his practice; and Nanny was glad to come 
alone, for she had a great piece of news to tell 
grandma. Yes, with a deeper glow than the fire- 
light on her drooping face, she imparted the won- 
derful intelligence that she was engaged to Jack 
Norton, and was going to be married on Chirist- 
mas. Now grandma was not really much sur- 
prised, for Jack Norton was the son of Dr. Camp- 
bell’s oldest and best friend, and the children 
had known each other always. Grandma, with 
the forecasting wisdom of old ladies, had proph- 
esied to herself this result years ago, yet she 
thought she was surprised to find her prophecy 
fulfilled. 

Perhaps it never would have been had Nanny 
and Jack lived next door to each other always; 
but when they were yet children Mr. Norton had 
left Ridgefield and gone to Boston to live. And 
Jack, moreover, had been sent to Germany for 
his preparatory studies, and to England for his 
collegiate education, so be was as good as a stran- 
ger when he came home to share his father’s 
business; and when he saw pretty Nanny, who 
had blossomed from a plain angular little girl 
into a lovely young woman, he fell in love with 
her after the good old fashion, and she returned 
his passion with all the faith and fervor of a 
girl’s first serious affection. 

They had been engaged several months, but 
Nanny had not announced the fact to any but 
her father and mother. She was both shy and 
cautious, so she waited to tell grandma until the 
wedding day was set. 

Grandma was ready with congratulations ; vet, 
as she drew the fair young head down to her 
knee and stroked the bright hair with tremulous 
fingers, she sighed, for she had lived too long 
not to dread life for the child she loved so well. 

“ I'm kinder pleased,” she confided to grandpa, 
in that “ grand committee of two” which married 
people hold on matters that interest them or their 
neighbors, “and I’m kinder distressed too. I 
don’t like his bein’ a lawyer; ’t never seemed as 
though "twas a reliable business, nor one thet a 
real honest, straightforrard man could foller.” 

“Well,” said grandpa, thoughtfully, “ you’ve 
got to take things by and large, Elviry—by and 
large. The’s some lyin’ in all business. You don’t 
sell all the big p’tatoes nor all the sound apples 
in the same barrel ef you’re a farmer, nor you 











don’t tell a man how old your critters be—not 
to a day. Do you s’pose Tatum sells his dry- 
goods an’ groceries on the square always? Don’t 
we get poor drugs for high prices down to Dean’s ? 
An’ come to fine it down, Parson Pitcher don’t 
write a sermon every week, now I tell ye. There’s 
suthin’ bad to everything; ’tain’t a heaven on 
earth down to Bosting, no more’n ’tis here to 
Traverse.” 

“ Well, I don’ know as ’tis,” replied grandma, 
with a sigh; “but anyhow I wish ’t she wasn’t 
goin’ to be married in December.” 

And while Nanny was bustling round in the 
kitchen the next morning, stirring cold milk into 
the Indian pudding that to-day had the great 
oven to itself, basting the huge turkey in the 
roaster, garnishing the tongues, keeping an eye 
on the chicken pie that stood on a tripod in the 
chimney-corner to keep it hot after it had been 
drawn from the aforesaid oven, and doing for 
grandma all the little odds and ends that are so 
much work for old people and so little for young 
ones, grandma was revolving in her mind certain 
good counsels for the girl, which might or might 
not be accepted and acted upon; for grandma 
had old-fashioned ideas. She spoke at last, her 
fingers meanwhile busy paring potatoes for the 
pot that stood bubbling to receive them: 

“So you’re goin’ to be married Christmas Day, 
be you, Nanny ?” 

“No, dear—Christmas Eve.” 

“Seems pretty cold time for a weddin’,” said 
grandma, taking up another potato. 

“Well, yes. Jack would not wait till June, 
when I wanted to have it; he said he never be- 
lieved in long engagements. And mother thinks 
just so; that is, where people have known each 
other as long as Jack and I have.” 

“Goin’ to be married in church, I s’pose ?” 

“Oh yes; and then a reception. Now you and 
grandpa must come down; I want you to promise.” 

“We're a’most too old and too rheumaticky, 
Nanny, to go junketin’ round in midwinter.” 

* No, vou’re not—not a bit. The cars are warm, 
and mother ’Il have a fire in your room; and it’s 
going to be such a pretty wedding! Six bride- 
maids, granny; all of them pretty girls, too, in 
low dresses of lace and pink satin, with roses 
and short veils of tulle. They'll look just lovely. 
And Dr. Adams—you remember Everett Adams, 
who studied with father—he’s to be best man.” 

“Land!” ejaculated grandma. “ J should think 
Jack would be the best man amongst ’em.” 

“Well,” laughed Nanny, with a blush that 
would have been the precise tint for her bride- 
maids’ dresses, “ J think he is ; but that isn’t what 
they call him.” 

“ And what is ‘iow’ dresses ?” 
ma. 

“Oh, low-necked, and with no sleeves; just a 
strap across the shoulder, you know.” 

“ Good gracious !” exclaimed the old lady, look- 
ing over her spectacles with a glare of horror. 
“]T should think that was ‘low’! Dreadful low 
too. They'd ought to be ’shamed of theirselves !” 

“Why, gran’, it’s the fashion.” 

“T don’t care nothing about that, child ; it ain’t 
decent, nor it ain’t pretty. Who wants to see 
them girls’ bones? and girls in these days 
haven't got much more’n skin and bones. Mabbe 
that voung doctor may like studyin’ of ’em, and 
seein’ how the j'ints work ; but I should rather 
be a dead skeleton than a live one, if I was a-go- 
in’ to be studied by a young doctor.” 

“Grandma, I do think you’re dreadful! Why, 
Alice Brooks has got neck and arms like a baby ; 
and Rosina Leavitt’s are lovely too, if she is a 


little dark.” 


queried grand- 











“ Well, anyway,I call it cruelty to animals to | 


hev them girls go out in that condition of a cold 


winter’s night into a big draughty church. Be 
you goin’ ‘low’ too?” 
“Oh no! It’s not the fashion for brides. I’m 


goin’ to have white satin, high to the throat and 


| down to the wrists, with beautiful lace all about 


it.” 

“T guess your pa wouldn’t let you go any oth- 
er way,” dryly remarked grandma, 

“T guess he’d have to, if twas the fashion,” 
pouted Nanny. 

“ Well, fools ain’t all dead yet,” retorted grand- 
ma, with some severity. “ When I was married 
*twas daylight, and to home. Eben and me was 
going down to Boston for a spell; he was in old 
Silas Bunker’s store then. I had on a dark blue 
cloth habit with frogs onto it, and a big Leghorn 
bonnet with a white feather, real long and curly, 
an’ some red roses under the front on’t. "Twas 
warm an’ sensible for a long ride in September, 
and our folks thought I looked consider’ ble well.” 

The old lady’s keen dark eyes and delicate aqui- 
line profile, though the waved hair was now snow 
white, and the small mouth had lost its color and 
fulness, made Nanny acquiesce in “our folks’” 
verdict. 

“T guess you looked just lovely, grandma; 
but—” 

“Say! here’s the doctor !” screamed Thankful 
Bangs, who was setting the table for dinner, and 
Nanny’s speech never was finished, for she and 
grandma rushed out to meet the welcome guest. 

Two hours after, when the dinner had been dis- 
cussed and the guests were picking out their wal- 
nuts and butternuts, the never-failing last course 
at Traverse for a Thanksgiving dinner, Mrs. Camp- 
bell said, suddenly, “Oh, Nanny! I quite forgot. 
Here’s a little note that came for you after you 
left.” 

Nanny took the envelop, and after the fashion 
of women eyed it on the outside, turned it over 
and examined the seal, and then re-turned it and 
inspected again the direction and the postmark. 

“Seems to me it would be a quicker way to 
find out who wrote it if you opened it,” remarked 
Dr. Campbell. 

Nanny laughed, and broke the seal. “Oh 
dear!” she said, after running through the brief 
missive. “Isn’t this provoking! It is Alida 
Van Alstyne. Just hear: 





“*My prar Nanny,—TI have only found out 
to-day that your “maids” intend to wear low 
dresses. I never have given in to that style yet, 
but if I could sacrifice what you would call my 
prejudices and I call my principles on any oc- 
casion, or for any one, it would be now for you. 
However, I have a threatening cold, which I 
must nurse, and perhaps you will remember that 
1 had pneumonia last winter, so I cannot, for my 
health’s sake, wear anything but a high-necked 
and long-sleeved dress. Now I shall not feel at 
all aggrieved if you drop me from the company 
of bridemaids on this account; but I want you 
to let me know just as soon as possible, so that 
I may or may not engage Madame Delano. 

“*Yours lovingly, Atma Van ALSTYNE,’ 

“Isn’t it too bad!” exclaimed Nanny, as she 
laid down the note. 

“Too good—to be true,” growled the doctor. 

“What shail I do?” asked Nanny, looking 
about her in a sort of mild despair. ‘She’s my 
intimate friend, and was going to be first bride- 
maid ; she’s such a nice contrast to me, and I’m 
so fond of her! And she’s sent me the loveliest 
present I’ve had—such a set of pale pink coral 
and pearls! Oh dear!” 

“T should think she’d got some sense,” put in 
grandma. “J don’t see why you want to make 
your weddin’ a killin’ business to all them poor 
young creturs.” 

“That's just it, mother,” said the doctor, put- 
ting down the red apple he was quartering. 
Tast winter there was just such another wedding 
in December. All those girls had to ride a mile 
to the vestry of St. Paal’s; form there, and tramp 
round to the front door of the church ; drop theit 
wraps off at the door, where the cold wind struck 
their bare chests and shoulders; stand twenty 
minutes at the altar; ride back that mile; and 
stand up all the evening at a reception so crowd- 
ed that the windows had to be dropped from the 
top to prevent asphyxia; and then at midnight 
drive back to their homes, the thermometer be- 
ing six below zero. There were six bridemaids 
there: two had pneumonia within the week; one 
had acute bronchitis; another, tonsilitis; the 
other two, being tough or case-hardened, escaped 
with severe colds. So much for dow dresses at 
a church wedding !” 

“Nanny wasn’t one of ’em ?” 
anxiously. 

“No; she went to the wedding, but by vigor- 
ous researches into the possibilities of fashion I 
discovered that young women do sometimes wear 
what they call V-shaped necks to their dresses— 
a fashion that only exposes the most sensitive 
part of their lungs both in front and at the back. 
However, Madame Delano, the autocrat of our 
city dress-makers, is a patient of mine, and I 
held counsel with her; so Mistress Nan went to 
that party in a very pretty as well as a respect- 
able gown, for I had Madame ‘fill in,’ as she 
called it, that absurd piece-of-pie shaped neck 
with thick satin covered with costly lace; and 
there were actual sleeves to the gown, short, to 
be sure, but long kid gloves met them, so my 
danghter’s person was not on exhibition like 
Barnum’s ‘fat lady’ that night, and she was 
consoled for being decent and warm against her 
will by the expensive lace and some new brace- 
lets.” 

“Oh, papa!” exclaimed Nan, 

“That is just so, my dear; and when you came 
home did not you find a cup of hot broth wait- 
ing for you? and a fire in your room? Who do 
you think ordered that ?” 

Nan looked at her father with dimmed eyes, 
and blew a kiss at him across the table: she 
just began to realize the care that had surround- 
ed her all her days. 

But she must answer that note. 

“ What shall I say to Alida, mamma ?” 

Mrs. Campbell was a quiet, sweet, motherly 
woman; but, more sympathetic than the doctor, 
she better understood how powerful fashion is 
with girls—how few have strength of character 
to withstand its stringent if absurd demands. 

“T don’t think you can drop her, Nanny,” she 
said. “I think that would be unkind and need- 
less. She is to be first bridemaid, and therefore 
stand next to you; and as you are to wear a high 
dress, hers will not be as conspicuous as if she 
were among the others. I agree entirely with 
your father, and I am glad it was not your sug- 
gestion that the rest should wear low dresses.” 

So the matter was settled, and in due time the 
wedding came off. It was a pretty wedding, as 
Nanny had assured grandma it would be; but the 
old people of Traverse did not come down for 
it: the snow lay deep over all the country, the 
thermometer sank to depths unusual even in New 
England, and keen winds swept across the shin- 
ing drifts that seemed to pierce the heaviest cloth- 
ing. 

“ We love ye just as much, dear,” wrote grand- 
ma, “as though we come to see you married ; but 
we're old folks, and the weather is consider’ble 
cold for anybody to be out in; and he is threat- 
ened some with sciatiky, so we dursn’t resk it. 
So we send you a little matter to buy a weddin’ 
present with, bein’ you're all the gran’child we’ve 
got, and do ye get somethin’ real useful or com- 
fortable with it for to remember your very lovin’ 
grandpa and grandma.” 

A check for five hundred dollars fell from the 
letter. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Nanny. “NowI can havea 
seal-skin! I didn’t want to ask father for it.” 

While the bridal procession was forming; I 
am afraid even at the altar; certainly at the after 
reception—the “best man” was observed by a 
disinterested spectator to turn his eyes very often 
upon Alida Van Alstyne. No wonder; she was 
a very lovely girl, and to-night was at her best ; 
the delicate rose satin that clothed her stately 
lithe figure up to her throat and down to her 
wrists shone like a pale sunset through the filmy 
lace that was draped over it and caught up with 


asked grandma, 








blush-roses ; where the lace crossed her bosom 
in soft folds from either shoulder a bunch of the 
same roses nestled, and the frill of rich lace that 
stuod up about her throat was held in place ap- 
parently by a collar of silver filigree, fine as frost- 
work, clasped by a rose of pink coral in whose 
heart sparkled a diamond dew-drop; the short 
veil that rested on her coronet of dark hair was 
held by a rose and its bud; the whole dress was 
exquisite, And best of all,a warm natural color 
lit her fine face, and she looked as she felt, com- 
fortable and at ease. 

But the others—poor soula, how could they help 
it ?—were pinched with cold: their cheeks color- 
less, their pretty noses absolutely blue ; and Rosina 
Leavitt could not smother with her utmost efforts 
and her lace handkerchief the incessant little 
cough that made Dr. Campbell knit his forehead 
and stir uneasily in his seat, for he knew the girl 
had a sad inheritance of blood: her mother came 
of a consumptive family. 

Dr, Everett Adams did not forget his admira- 
tion for the “first bridemaid” when this wed- 
ding was over, He became more and more de- 
voted, and the next September society in B—— 
was pleased but not surprised to hear his engage- 
ment to Miss Van Alstyne announced. By a 
rather odd coincidence their wedding too was fix- 
ed for Christmas Eve. Alida Van Alstyne was 
very wealthy, if she was very sensible. She had 
as many “maids” to attend her as Nanny Camp- 
bell, and she gave them their dresses. They were 
of rose satin too, but made high in the neck and 
long-sleeved, the quaintly cut basques trimmed 
with white fur, a broad band of it edging the short 
fullskirts; poke bonnets of the same satin wreath- 
ed with short white ostrich tips, and bunches of 
white roses on the left shoulder, completed the 
charming and warm costumes. Not one among 
the pretty group had ever looked so pretty or 
been more comfortable. And the bride was love- 
lier than ever in her close robe of spotless satin, 
with no sparkle of jewel or glitter of gold about 
her, but profuse white roses garlanding from 
throat to hem her long dress, and a crown of 
them fastening the veil of Mechlin that was all 
the drapery that fell over the solid moonlight 
folds of her train. 

Mrs. Jack Norton looked on from a chancel 
pew, and thinking of her own wedding, gave a 
silent sigh to poor Rosina Leavitt, sleeping in her 
Southern grave. That troublesome little cough 
had done its work. She had taken cold in the 
church, and gone down to death so fast no hu- 
man power could stay her steps. 

“Do you know what first ‘fixed my young af- 
fection’ on you, as the novelists say, Alida ?” ask- 
ed Dr. Adams, as he sat with his bride on the 
walls of the old fort at St. Augustine two weeks 
after their wedding. 

“T suppose it was my beauty,” she answered, 
with a look and laugh of coquettish mischief, 
for Everett Adams had always said that he never 
could or would marry any woman merely for her 
good looks. 

“No, indeed, madame. Though TI don’t deny 
the self-evident fact of vour ladyship’s loveliness. 
But the first thing that attracted me was your 
sensible and comfortable dress at Mrs. Norton’s 
wedding. If the other bridemaids had only known 
how pinched and forlorn they looked, how little 
those bare arms and necks were admired by the 
spectators, it would have taught them some things. 
But you were blooming and radiant, and your 
dress far handsomer than theirs. I could not 
have fallen in love with a red nose and pale 
cheeks, I admit.” 

Alida laughed and the doctor kissed her. There 
was only a sea-gull to be shocked. 





‘WHAT I REMEMBER.’* 
“ 7 HAVE a very pretty turn for idleness too, 

It is as pleasant to me ‘to smoke my canis- 
ter and tipple my ale in the shade,’ as Thackeray 
says, astoany man, Anthony had no such turn. 
Work to him was a necessity and a satisfaction. 
....Had he possessed it, poor fellow, I might 
not now be speaking of him in the past sense.” 
From their father and mother the Trollopes in- 
herited their literary abilities, and both the au- 
thor of What J Remeraber and Anthony were hard 
workers. It happened once that Mr. Thomas 
Adolphus Trollope’s first wife was ill, and imme- 
diate change of climate a necessity, The means 
must be forth-coming; so a two-volume novel 
was planned and written from “ title-page to col- 
ophon” in “ four-and-twenty days.” It was, Mr. 
Trollope tells us, a good novel, and edld well. 
“My brother used to say that he could not do 
the like to save his life and that of all dearest to 
him. And he was not a slow writer. Of course 
when my book was done, I was nearly done too, 
But I do not know that I was ever any the worse 
for the effort.” 

In reading the reminiscences of a man who 
was born in London in 1810, such is Mr, Trol- 
lope’s freshness and buoyancy that the reader 
quite forgets the fact that to-day the author is 
close on to being an octogenarian. In such a 
long and honorable life, Mr. Trollope, whose youth 
was spent-in England, America, Belgium, France, 
and Germany, his later years in Italy, was neces- 
sarily thrown into acquaintanceship with many 
of the great men of the present century. It is 
the recalling of these personages as he saw them 
which makes the volume under notice of such 
particular interest. 

From Anthony Trollope we have in greater 
detail the early influences which a residence at 
Harrow-on-the-Hill imparted to both of the bro- 
thers. It seemed to have given to Anthony great- 
er pain than to his elder brother Thomas. The 
father could not have beeu a pleasant person to 
live with. He was a disputatious man. As a 





* What I Remember. By Tnomas Apotruvs TRoL- 
Lore, Harper & Brothers. New York. 
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lawyer he was disliked, because he “never came 
in contact with a blockhead without insisting 
on irrefutably demonstrating to him that he was 
such.” He was in bad health, and dosed himself 
with calomel, and his mind was diseased, because 
he had devoted his life to the writing of a diction- 
ary on a subject no one cared about, and had nev- 
er gone further than the letter D. Both: the Trol- 
lopes speak words of love, respect, and admira- 
tion for their mother. From the age of fifty and 
beyond, it was the mother who supported the fam- 
ily by her pen. There is no use of saying that 
we forgive Mrs. Trollope’s Domestic Manners of 
the Americans, for there is nothing to forgive. 
What Mrs. Trollope saw she described, and her 
pictures of life more than half a century ago were 
not very much out of the way. If the Cincin- 
nati Bazar, Assembly Room, and Athenzeum was 
a failure, Mrs. Trollope recouped her fortunes 
with her book. Even more than that, her ex- 
ample was not lost on her sons, and they follow- 
ed in her footsteps, and earned their living by 
writing books. 

It is interesting to learn how Mr. Trollope first 
was thrown in with Italians, for he has always 
shown a strong predilection for Italy. Among 
his mother’s friends was Lady Dyer. At Lady 
Dyer’s he met, as a lad, General Guglielmo Pepe, 
who later on was the hero of the hopeless de- 
fence of Venice against the Austrians. The gen- 
eral was handsome and stupid, but left an im- 
pression on the boy. The author recalls his 
mother going to see Siddons, and the difficulties 
attending it: 

‘But this visit to the pit involved the necessity of 
being at the theatre at two in the afternoon, and then 
standing in the crowd till, if L rightly remember, six in 
the evening! Of course food had to be carried. And 
each man there did his best to support and assist the 
lady under his charge. But the ordeal must have 
heen something tremendous, and the amount of enthu- 
siasm needed to iuduce a lady to face it something 
scarcely to be understood at the present day. My mo- 
ther used to relate that sundry women were carried 
out from the crowd at the theatre door fainting.” 


Sixty years ago the English language in “ gen- 
teel conversation” was not pronounced as it is to- 
day; but Mr. Trollope writes that the changes 
must have taken place some little before his 
time : 


“Only very old and old-fashioned people contin- 
ued in my earliest years to say Room for Rome; gould 
for gold; obleege for oblige; Jeames for James (one 
of our chaplains at Winchester, I remember, always 
used to speak of St. Jeames); a beefsteek for a beet- 
sieak; or to pronounce the ‘a’ in danger, stranger, 
and the like, as it is in ‘man.’ But it is a singular 
fact that, despite the spread and supposed improve- 
ment of education, the literary—or perhaps it would 
be better to say the printed—language of the earlier 
decades of the nineteenth century was much more 
correct than that of the latter part of it. I constantly 
find passages in books and newspapers written with 
the sublimest indifference to all grammatical rules 
and ali proprieties of construction.” 


Mr. Trollope was eighteen years old when he 
left Winchester school, and then his mother had 
gone to America. We have some further par- 
ticulars as to the reasons which induced Mrs. 
Trollope to seek the United States. It was to 
carry out the plans of Miss Wright, who proposed 
to improve the political and economical condition 
of the whites and blacks in the New World. Mr. 
Trollope senior and his son crossed the Atlantie 
in 1828, and joined Mrs. Trollope at Cincinnati. 
They remained but a short time, and returned to 
England. In Cincinnati Mr. Trollope tells of 
Hiram Powers and Longworth. There is no 
doubt but that Mrs. Trollope was the first to ap- 
preciate Powers’s ability. On the return of Mrs. 
Trollope, and the publication of her book on 
America, the fortunes of the family took a hap- 
pier turn, and now came Mr, Trollope’s first trip 
abroad, as his mother had rented a house at 
Bruges. The success of Mrs. Trollope’s works 
were of great advantage to her eldest son, who 
went with his mother to Paris, and his descrip- 
tions of Paris in 1835 are highly entertaining. 

Here is a picture of Chateaubriand, and Mr. 
Trollope writes that it is among the most vivid of 
his recollections : 


“He was not, when I knew him, nor do I think he 
ever could have been, a good-looking man. He stoop- 
ed a great deal, and his head and shoulders gave me 
the impression of being somewhat too large for the 
rest of his — The lower part of his face too 
was, I thought, rather heavy. But his every word and 
movement were characterized by that exquisite cour- 
tesy which was the inalienable, and it would seem in- 
communicable, specialty of the the seigneurs of the 
ancien régime, And in his case the dignified bearing 
of the grand seigneur was tempered by a bonhomie 
which produced a manner truly charming. And hav- 
ing said all this, it may seem to argue want of taste or 
want of sense in myself to own, as truthfulness com- 
pels me to do, that I did not altogether like him. I 
ind a good deal of talk with him, and that to a young- 
ster of my — and standing was in itself ba flat- 
tering, and I felt as if I were angrateful for not liking 
him. But the truth in one word is that he appeared 
to me to be a‘ tinklingcymbal.’ I don’t mean that he 
was expecially insincere as regarded the person be 
was talking to at the moment. What I do mean is 
that the man did not seem to me to have a mind ca- 
pable of genuine sincerity in the conduct of its opera- 
tions. He seemed to me a theatrically minded man. 
Immediately after making his acquaintance I read the 
Génie du Chrétienisme, and the book confirmed my im- 
pression of the man. He honestly intends to play a 
very good and virtuous part, but he is playing a part.” 


Chateaubriand seemed to think he understood 
English, but Mr. Trollope tells of the difficulties 
of making him appreciate this sentence, “ Let but 
the cheat endure, I ask not aught beside.” 

Of George Sand Mr. Trollope writes : 


“She was a person on whom, quite apart from her lit- 
erary celebrity, the eye of any observer would have 
dwelt with some speculative curiosity. She was hard- 
ly to be called handsome, or even pretty, but was still 
decidedly attractive. The large eyes @ fleur de téte, 
and the mobile and remarkably expressive mouth, ren- 
dered the face both attractive und stimulative of inter- 
est. The features were unmistakably refined in char- 
acter and expression, and the mouth—the most trust- 
worthy evidence-giving feature upon that point—was 
decidedly that of a high-bred woman. She was at 
that period of her varied career acting as well as writ- 
ing in a manner which attracted the attention of Louis 
Philippe’s very vigilant and abnormally suspicious po- 
lice. She had recently left Paris for an excursion in 
the -téte company of the well-known Abbé de 








Lamennais, who was at that time giving much trouble 
and disquietude to the official guardians of the altar 
and the throne.” 


Of Guizot and Thiers, their portraits are thus 
contrasted : 


* Guizot looked for all the world like a village school- 
master, and seemed to me to have much the manner of 
He stooped a good deal, and poked his head for- 
I remember thinking that he was, in manner, 
more like an Englishman than a Frenchman ; and that 
it was a matter of curious speculation to me at the 
time whether this effect might have been produced by 
the fact that he was a Protestant, and an earnest one, 
instead of being a Roman Catholic. Possibly my im- 
pression of his school-master-like deportment may 
have been the result of his manner to me. I was 
but a boy, with no claim at al) to the honor of being 
noticed by him in any way. But I remember being 
struck by the difference of the manner of Thiers in 
this respect. All my prejudices and all that I knew of 
the two men disposed me to feel far the higher respect 
for Guizot. And my opinion still is that I judged 
rightly, whether in respect to character or intellect- 
ual capacity. Not but that I thought and think that 
Thiers was the brighter and in the ordinary sense of 
the term the cleverer man of the two. There was no 
brightness about the premier abord of Guizot, though 
doubtless a longer and more intimate acquaintance 
than was granted to me would have corrected this im- 
pression. But Thiers was, from the bow with which 
he first received you to the latest word you heard from 
him, all brightness. Of dignity he had nothing at all. 
If Guizot might have been taken for a school-master, 
Thiers might have been mistaken for a stock-broker, 
say, a prosperous, busy, bustling, cheery stock-broker, 
or any such man of business. And if Guizot gave one 
the impression of being more English than French, his 
great rival was unmistakably and intensely French. 
I have no recollection of having much enjoyed my in- 
terview with M. Guizot. But I was happy during 
aes than oue evening spent in Thiers’s house in 
aris.” 


Gleefully does Mr. Trollope tell us of happy 
hours passed among the woods of Montmorency, 
and on one of these occasions a memorable nose 
was broken. 


“Thackeray, then an unknown young man, with 
whom I that day became acquainted for the first time, 
was one of our party. Some half-dozen of us—the 
boys of the party—thinking that a day at Montmoren- 
cy could not be passed selon les prescriptions without 
a cavalcade on the famous donkeys, selected a number 
of them, and proceeded to urge the strongly conserva- 
tive animals probably into places, and certainly into 
paces, for which their life-long training had in no wise 
prepared them. A variety of struggles between man 
and beast ensued, with divers vicissitudes of victory, 
till at last Thackeray's donkey, which certainly must 
have been a plucky and vigorous beast, succeeded in 
tossing his rider clean over his long ears, and, as ill 
luck would have it, depositing him on a heap of newly 
broken stones, The fall was really a severe one, and 
al first it was feared that our picnic would have a truly 
tragic conclusion, But it was soon ascertained that 
no serious mischief had been done, beyond that, the 
mark of which the victim of the accident bore on his 
face to his dying day.” 


In Vienna Mr. Trollope met Metternich, and he 
gives us what the great diplomatist told about 
Napoleon. 


“The particular point upon which I heard him speak 
was the celebrated interview at which the Emperor lost 
his temper because he could not induce Austria to de- 
clare war, Metternich described the way in which the 
Emperor, with the manners of the guard-room rather 
than those of the council-chamber, suddenly and vio- 
lently tossed his cocked hat into the corner of the 
room, ‘evidently expecting that I should pick it up 
and present it to him,’ said the old statesman; ‘ but 
I judged it better to ignore the action and the inten- 
tion altogether, and his Majesty after a minute or two 
rose and picked it up himself.’. He went on to express 
his conviction that all this display of passion on the 
Emperor's part was altogether affected, fictitious, and 
calculated ; and said that similar manifestations of 
intemperate violence were by no means infrequently 
used by the Emperor with a view to produce calculated 
effects, and were often more or less successful. It 
would be a great mistake to suppose that the most 
cynical observer could have detected the slightest 
shade of bitterness in the words or the manner of 
Prince Metternich. On that field of battle, at all events, 
the honors did not fall to the share of Napoleon. And 
his aged adversary spoke of the encounter with the 
amused pleasantry and easy smile of a veteran who re- 
counts passages at arms in which his part has been 
that best worth telling.” 


Mr. Trollope tried his powers in a pedagogic 
way for some time at Birmingham, but evidently 
literary life was what he was best adapted to, 
and Mrs. Trollope seems to have advised him to 
follow it. Always with his mother, the son prob- 
ably furnishing some of the literary material for 
his mother’s work, the two visited Italy. Some 
of the stories of the old Italian dukes and princes 
of that day, before 1848, are highly amusing. 
Here are two of a Grand-Duke. An American 
banker, Mr. Maquay, who did the presenting at 
the court, introduced a gentleman connected by 
descent to General Washington, and whispered 
the fact to the duke, upon which the duke said, 
“Ah! le grand Vash!” The title given by the 
Tuscans to the duke, gran ciucco, “ great ass,” was 
not out of place, from the following speech made 
to his soldiers: “‘ Remember the duties and ob- 
servances of our holy religion, and—and keep 
your shoes clean.” 

In Florence Mr. Trollope sees Charles Dickens 
for the first time. 


‘Dickens was only thirty-three when I first saw him, 
being just two years my junior....As I knew him af- 
terward, and to the end of his days, he was a striking- 
ly manly man, not only in appearance, but in bearing. 
The lustrous brilliancy of his eyes was very striking. 
And I do not think that I have ever seen it noticed 
that those wonderful eyes, which saw so much and so 
keenly, were appreciably, though to a very slight de- 
gree, near-sighted eyes. Very few persons, even among 
those who ‘knew him well, were aware of this, for 
Dickens never used a glass. But he continually exer- 
cised his vision by looking at distant objects, and mak- 
ing them out as well as he could without any artificial 
assistance. It was an instance of that force of will in 
him which compelled a naturally somewhat delicate 
frame to comport itself like that of an athlete. Mr. 
Forster somewhere says of him, ‘ Dickens's habits 
were robust, but his health was not.’ This is entirely 
true as far as my Observation extends. Of the general 
charm of his manner I despair of giving any idea to 
those who have not seen or known him. This was a 
charm by no means dependent on his genius. He 
might have been the great writer he was, and yet not 
have warmed the social atmosphere wherever he ap- 
peared with that summer glow which seemed to at- 
tend him. His laugh was brimful of enjoyment.” 


It would be impossible, for want of space, to 
follow this most amusing book further. As rem- 
iniscences of his later years Mr. Trollope tells of 
Garibaldi, of Landor, of George Eliot, Lewes, of 
Tennyson, Miss Mitford, and Mrs. Browning. 














Mr. Trollope’s conclusion is in his happiest 
manner, for he hopes to have yet a pleasant 
talk with his many admirers, though he be be- 
yond threescore and ten. He says these years 
need not be all sorrow and trouble. 


“Depend upon it, kindly nature—prudens, as that 
jolly fellow, fine gentleman, and true philosopher, 
Horace, says in a similar connection—kindly nature 
knows how to make the closing decade of life every 
whit as delightful as any of the preceding, if only you 
don’t baik her purposes. Don’t weigh down your 
souls, and pin your particles of divine essence to earth 
by your yesterday's vices; be sure that when you can- 
not jump over the chairs so featly as you can now, you 
will not want to do so; tell the girls with genial old 
Anacreon, when the time comes, that whether the hairs 
on your forehead be many or few you know not, but do 
know well that it behooves an old man to be cheery in 
proportion to the propinquity of his exit, and go on 
your way rejoicing through this beantiful world, which 
not even the Radicals have quite spoilt yet. 

“And so d@ rivederci—au revoir—auf Wiedersehn— 
why have we no English equivalent better than ‘ Here’s 
to our next pleasant meeting !’” 





A JAVANESE WEDDING. 
By MRS. 8. J. HIGGINSON. 


oe most important event in the life of the 
young Radan ajeng, Tanu Dinghali, daugh- 
ter of the Royal Prince Sarawie Trang Salleh, be- 
fore she was fourteen, and old enough to be mar- 
ried, was the wedding of her babu, or nurse, Emah, 
for whom the Radan, or Princess Makasara, built 
a cottage in token of her appreciation of the babu’s 
faithful attendance on her beautiful daughter. 
This cottage was called in the Javanese language 
an umah limason (dwelling of the lower classes). 

To goin her paldngki into the kampong with 
Emah during the lamar (waiting for)—the name 
given to the period of forty days that must elapse 
between a Javanese betrothal and marriage—was 
a most important and exciting episode in the mo- 
notonous life of the young princess. To inspect 
the modest structure around which so many hopes 
and expectations were gathering, count over doz- 
ens of times the two or three little rooms already 
indicated by the sections in the coarse wooden 
frame, watch the plaiting of the flattened strips 
of bémbu for its walls and partitions, and look 
with eager eyes on the selection and arrangement 
of leaves from the nipa and cocoa-palm on the 
long poles that were to be laid across the top to 
form the dttap, or thatched roof, and from thence 
to the pasir, to purchase the kloso mendong (coarse 
grass mats) for the ddli-bdli, as the broad bambu 
benches upon which they sleep are termed; and 
following this the ain for the curtains, the gay 
prints for portiéres across the openings left for 
doors, threw Tanu into such spasms of noisy and 
demonstrative interest that Blamha, the mandur, 
to whom was confided the guardianship of a gen- 
tle order and quiet in the apartments of the wo- 
men and children belonging to the palace of the 
Radan Sarawie Trang Salleh, her father, felt im- 
pelled to administer to the young Radan ajeng 
and her babu many severe and memorable repri- 
mands in trying to impress upon the mind of the 
former that nothing like a hilarious outcry or 
noisy tumult could be tolerated in Javanese man- 
ners, and furthermore that only a sedate, hushed, 
and retiring pleasantry was permitted in a woman 
or female child. Notwithstanding old Blumha’s 
repeated instructions and commands to the con- 
trary, Tanu Dinghali’s excitement increased, and 
reached its climax when the cottage was ready 
for occupation, the paning sat (presents from the 
bridegroom and his family to the bride) received, 
and Emah went home to her parents to remain 
seven days, during which time the marriage was 
to be performed, followed by the banschaki (fes- 
tival celebrating marriages, births, and christen- 
ings). 

The next evening after Emah’s departure the 
music from the banschaki, borne by the soft 
breeze down the mountain-side from a kampong 
(village) higher up, where Emah’s parents dwelt, 
informed the little princess and old Blumha that 
the marriage was over and the banschaki bad 
commenced. The following day when Blumha 
came into Tanu Dinghali’s apartment, and told 
her that Emah with her husband was passing the 
alun-alun (the great green square surrounded by 
a stone wall in front of a noble’s palace), and gave 
her permission to go out and see them, she need- 
ed no second invitation, but was out in an instant 
and on top of the wall, without waiting for her 
grave custodian, or even hearing his repeated 
warnings, as he came on behind her, to remember 
her rank and go slowly as became a princess. 

From the top of the wall the little Tanu Ding- 
hali looked down upon a crowd of people slowly 
passing, dressed in bright and gorgeous sarongs 
and kaybaya, accompanied by music, and bearing 
in their midst a brilliantly draped garuda, on which 
Emah sat. Her figure was almost concealed by 
gorgeous scarfs about her person, which hung 
down almost touching the ground. She looked 
straight and solemnly before her, a thin veil cov- 
ering her face, and her neck and hands made 
white by smearing with wet rice powder, and 
maintaining the air of a person quite unconscious 
of anything about her. Her husband sat on a 
horse walking close behind the garuda, both horse 
and rider draped with the same brilliant splendor 
that distinguished the bride. The people in the 
procession accompanying them waved little flags 
they held in their hands as they moved along and 
praised the virtues of the bride. 

Tanu Dinghali clapped her hands in an ecstasy 
of delight, while tears of joy ran down her cheeks, 
at the sight of Emah’s good fortune. In vain 
Blumah called to her to help him throw rice with 
a cocoa-nut shell after the bride and groom, as a 
sign of well-wishing to the undang mdntu (bring- 
ing home of the daughter-in-law). She was too 
much excited to hear or do anything but continue 
to clap her little hands, and ery, “Oh, happy, 
happy Emah!” till the music and brilliancy had 
moved quite out of sight and hearing. 











| clared sudah-kawin (man and wife) 











At the expiration of the seven days Emah re- 
turned to the palace to wait upon her young mis- 
tress, but, when evening came, told her she was 
now married and lived with her husband in her 
own house—the very house she and the little 
princess had visited together when in process of 
building—and that her mother, the Princess Ma- 
kasara, considered that it was her duty to go 
home to him at night. This new arrangement 
distressed Tanu Dinghali at first, but when Emah 
drew forth a pair of tiny spdtus, with toe-pieces 
embroidered in green and gold like those of Ma- 
kasara and Tanu Dinghali’s grandmother Marah 
(which colors indicated her rank), begging her to 
accept them in remembrance of her marriage, she 
forgot her recent grief, and was so delighted she 
could not sleep when she lay down on the fine, 
cool kléso psdntram that covered her couch, and 
she entreated Emah to remain with her for a while 
and relate all that happened to her during her 
late absence. 

Emah, ever ready to please the little Radan 
ajeng, when the watchful Blumha was not near 
to prevent her, readily complied. Lighting a 
candle made from the oil of the wax palm, which 
diffuses a clear, soft 








light, and emits a faintly 
agreeable odor as it burns, she placed it on the 
farthest side of the room, unfolding a rich screen 
between it and her young mistress, on which the 
hand of some deft had worked tall 
cranes with white breasts, black wings, and stiff 
yellow legs, which stalked awkwardly out before 
the light to search for fish on the borders of a 
clear and tranquil stream, while huge butterflies, 
with wings to match the industrious fishers’, flut- 
tered about over the high grass and flowers that 
covered the sloping banks and dipped their 
bloom in the placid water. 

The dreamy comfort of the chamber being 
thus arranged in accordance with the babu’s idea 
of wooing sleep, she seated herself cross-legged 


Javanese 


on a mat on the floor near her mistress’s couch, 
and described how she had stood up with her 
husband before their friends, and bowed, first to 
the north, then to the east, then to the sky, and 
last to the dukun, or priest, who was praying for 
them, after which he washed her husband’s feet. 
Then all the company made presents to each 
other, and she and her husband passed around 
betel leaf, and when this was done they were de- 
Then the 
hanschaki commenced, and continued till morn- 
ing, when her husband conducted her, accom- 
panied by their friends, to ber father-in-law’s 
house, where presents were again exchanged. 

“T saw you—I saw you, good Emah,” eagerly 
interrupted Tanu Dinghali; “and how great and 
grand you looked! Oh, I was so happy I could 
not help Blumla throw the rice for your good 
luck, and when we got off the wall he scolded 
me. But did you not see me standing on the 
top of the wall, Emah ?” anxiously inquired the 
ehild. To which Emah reluctantly shook her 
head, without speaking, unwilling to admit she 
had failed to notice such a marked attention 
from the little princess. 

“But go on, Emah. 
urged Tanu Dinghali. 

“After the undang mantu,” resumed Emal 


What occurred next?” 


“my husband went and remained three days 
alone in the house where we 
where we are now. 


were to live, and 
Then my parents took me 
to him and left me there.” 

After hearing all of her babu’s experiences, 
Tanu Dinghali was weary, and fell into a dreamy 
reverie, impatiently sighing for the time to come 
when she should be given to a hnsband, and they 
could stand up together and make bows and give 
presents, and she be carried to her father-in-law’s 
house on a garuda, as Emah had been 

The latter, perceiving the young Radan ajeng’s 
romantic propensities, tried to explain to her that 
the marriage of a great princess such as she would 
be with a noble Rajah or Pendawa like her father 
was not conducted like that of a poor babu with 
a humble susir, or coachman. 

In the former case, after the paning sat has 
been received, the Lamar, or period of forty days 
from the saharan (engagement or giving over) 
must elapse before the marriage ceremony can 
be performed, during which time the intended 
bride and bridegroom are not permitted by Javan 
etiquette, which is always observed among pet 
sons of rank, to leave their residences. When 
the day selected for the ceremony arrives, the 
bridegroom and the father of the bride proceed 
together at noon to the mosque, W here the former 
pays the sd/awat (marriage fee), in gold, to the 
panghilu (the high-priest who resides in the 
mosque), who, after receiving it, asks many ques- 
tions. These being properly answered, he mat 
ries him to the absent bride in the presence of 
her father. After the bridegroom is thus mar- 
ried he returns to the house of his father-in-law, 
accompanied by his friends, all carrying preseuts 
and bunches of flowers, followed by musicians 
playing national airs. If his rank is very high, 
sometimes with firing of cannon and other joyous 
demonstrations. 

As he approaches the residence of the bride 
she goes out to meet him, and receives him and 
his friends with low obeisances, in token of het 
willingness to serve him and be guided by his 
counsel the rest of her life, and to honor them. 
Then they both enter the house, with all the com 
pany, and the bridal pair are seated on a plat- 
form raised above the rest of the assembly, where 
they eat sii together out of the same box, thus 
signifying to all present they have become one 
person, and receive the congratulations of the 
friends of both families. 

The newly married pair generally remain the 
first night after the ceremony at the house of the 
bride’s parents, where the banschaki continues 
for a week, and which all the male relatives and 
guests attend. After this festival is over, the 
bride is conducted by her husband and his friends, 
with much state and ceremony, to his residence, 
which then becomes her future home, 
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KATHARINE REGINA.* 
By WALTER BESANT, 
Avruor or “Att Sorts any Conpitions or Men,” 
“Tur Wortp Went Very Wert Turn,” 
“Tue CHAPLAIN OF THK FLEET,” ETO. 


CHAPTER XVIII.—{ Continued.) 


IN THE WOKK-ROOM, 


“\N Sunday morning Miss Willoughby called. 
( ) But she could not hear the story that morn- 
ing, because the girl lay in bed with some kind 
of fever. Her head and her hands were hot; her 
words were wandering. She spoke of the fog 
and of the night, and called upon Tom to come 
back and help her. But as for her story, she 
could not tell it, because reason and will and 
knowledge and self-rule had left her brain, 
which was the abode of delirium, 

They carried her to the Hospital for Women 
in the Marylebone Road. There was nothing to 
show where she came from or who were her 
friends. In her pocket—girls no longer, except 
in books, carry treasures in their bosoms—lay 
tied together a packet of letters. They were 
from a man who signed himself “ Tom”-—tout 
court—nothing bat “Tom”—and addressed her 
as Katharine. What can be done with “ Tom” ? 
This Tom was madly in love with her. He 
called her every endearing name that a fond 
lover can invent; he recalled the past days of 
happiness together; he looked forward to the 
future. He was in a railway train; he was on 
board a ship; he was among soldiers; he spoke 
of natives; he spoke of Arabs—clearly, there. 
fore, a Tom among Egyptians. Probably a Tom 
who had been killed. He did not somehow write 
like an officer; his letters contained no news; 
for that he referred her to the papers. All he 
had to tell his girl was that he loved her—he 
loved her—he loved her—and was always and 
forever her Tom. ~ 

The Sister of the ward read these sacred let, 
ters, and placed them, with a sigh that so much 
honest love should be lost, under Katharine’s 
pillow. Time enough to try and find out, if she 
grew worse, what had, become of this Tom, and 
who his Katharine really was, 

She did grow worse, but she had youth on her 
side and a good constitution, which had certainly 
not been spviled by luxurious living or the want 
She even lay at the point of death; 
had she died there would have been nothing to 
establish her identity but those letters and her 
handkerchief marked “ K. R. C.” Then she would 
have been buried, and Lily’s prophecy would have 
come partly true, 

“She is better this morning,” said the Sister. 
“ Her head is cool. 
time.” 

“She is more beautiful than ever in her weak. 
ness.” It was Miss Willoughby who stood be. 
side the bed with the Sister and the nurse. “ Sis- 
ter, think of it! She told me she was without 
friends or relations. Is it possible?” 

“It is certainly not possible,” said the Sister. 
“There is perfect innocence in her face, and—~ 
more than that—in her talk. We hear the delir- 
jous talk of women whose lives have not been 
innocent, and we learn their past. This girl’s 
mind is as innocent as her face. You might 
make a painting of that, and call it ‘Eve before 
the Fall,’ or ‘Una,’ or ‘ Mary, the Sister of Mar- 
tha.’ She may be friendless, but—” The Sister 
shook her head and went away, 

Miss Willoughby sat by the bedside and waited. 

“No friends and no relations.” How could a 
girl have neither friends nor relations? Yet to 
conclude that the girl deserved to have none was 
cruel and unjust. Miss Willoughby was ashamed 
of her hard thoughts. Besides, she had heard 
from the Sister about those letters. Then Kath- 
arine opened her eyes again, and looked as if she 
could speak. 

“Do you know me now, dear?” asked Miss 
Willoughby. 

“ Yes, I know you.” 

“You have been very ill, 
You must not talk much, 
name.” 

“ Katharine Regina.” 

“What?” Miss Willoughby started. 
did you get that name?” 

“It is my Christian name.” 

“What is your surname ? 
ther’s name 2?” 

“ Willoughby Capel.” 

“ Willoughby—Katharine Regina! 
strange. 
loughby ?” 

“T have no relations at all.” 

Then she closed her eyes again. 

“Leave her now,” said the nurse. ‘She is 
weak, and had better rest and go to sleep again,” 

Next day Miss Willoughby called again, bring- 
ing grapes. Every grape upon the bunch was e 
big tear of repentance because she had thought 
so cruelly of her patient. Only the patient never 
knew. When one goes about a city a great deal 
and meets with many experiences, most of them 
of a truly dreadful kind, one naturally draws con- 
clusions which would seem to many ladies most 
wicked. In the same way the doctor, when_you 
tell him certain things, at once suspects the very 
worst. Katharine never knew, 

She was sitting up in bed, already in a fair way 
of recovery. 

“ Are you strong enough to talk to-day ?” ask- 
ed Miss Willoughby. 

“Oh yes; I can talk to-day. But I have only 
just begun to understand all that you have done 
for me. I cannot thank you yet—” 

“Do not talk of that at all.” 

“You must have thought me most ungrateful 
when I was working at the sewing-machine. But 


of exercise. 


She has been sleeping a long 


You are still weak. 
But tell me your 


“ How 
What was your fa- 


It is very 
Have you any relations named Wil- 
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all that time seems like a dream. I only half 
remember it. You were in mourning first, and 
then you put it off, and you told me some- 
thing.” 

“IT was—I was in the very deepest grief as 
well as the deepest mourning, for my lover was 
said to be dead. And now | ai in the greatest 
joy and thankfulness because my lover has been 
miraculously restored to me. Ought I not to be 
happy ?” 

“Tam so glad! My lover too is dead. But 
he can never be restored to me.” 

“Your lover, dear? Oh, you had a lover too, 
and he was killed, like mine? Oh!” She took 
her hand and pressed it. “I kuow his name, 
because the Sister read his letters in order to 
fiud out who you were, His name was Tom.” 

“Yes, it was Tom. And Tom is dead,” 

“ Will you tell me something more about your- 
self?” she asked. “Not more than you want to 
tell. Iam not curious, indeed, but if I can help 
you....Qh! let me help you, because I met 
you on the very day that the telegram came 
which brought my lover back to life. In the 
evening, when I went home—after I left you— 
they brought it to me. Oh! my dear—my sister 
brought it crying—my father kissed me—and 
my mother kissed me—and they were all crying, 
and I knew not why—on the very same day when 
I found you. Can I ever thiuk of that day with- 
out thinking of you too? God has given you to 
me so that I may deal with you as He has dealt 
with me. And I can never let you go away— 
never, never.” 

“Oh!” said Katharine, deeply moved, “ what 
can I say?” 

“T shall never forget that day. Oh, how I 
rushed to tear off the black things, and to.... 
My dear, you are a part of that day. Now tell 
me more. You said your name was Katharine 
Regina. That is my name tov. There is always 
a Katharine Regina in the family. And | never 
heard of any other family which had those two 
names. And your father’s name was Willough- 
by Capel. It is so very odd, that 1 have been 
thinking about it all night. Tell me more, dear. 
You said you had no relations.” 

“No; 1 know of none, My father would not 
speak of his relations, Ihave sometimes thought 
that they quarrelled with him, He was once, | 
know, in the army with the rank of captain, and 
he had an annuity or allowance, but I do not 
know who paid it, or anything else at all about 
him.” 

“ What a strange story !” 

“The annuity was not a very large one, and I 
had to give lessons, 1 was governess to a lady 
—oh, not a very grand person—whose husband 
was a clerk in the City. 1 went there every morn- 
ing at nine, and came home at five. She was a 
good woman and kind to me. I was more a 
companion and a nursery governess than anything 
else.” 

*“ Well, dear ?” 

“ My father died suddenly at the beginning of 
this year. But I was engaged by this time, and 
as I had Tom I was happy and full of confidence. 
1 went to live at Harley House, a place where 
governesses can live cheaply.” 

“1 know the place. Sister, what did you say 
about her face? You were quite right. Go on, 
dear; I know Harley House.” 

“Then a very curious thing happened. Tom’s 
uncle died and left bim all his money, and for a 
week we were rich. But a solicitor—Tom’s cous- 
in—discovered that all the money belonged to 
somebody else. So we were poor again, aud Tom 
went out to Egypt.” 

“To Egypt?” 

“Yes; he was a War Correspondent.” 

“Oh! Katharine—Katharine”—Miss W illough- 
by caught her hand—* tell me—tell me—what 
was his name ?” 

“His name was Addison.” 

Upon this, the young lady behaved in a very 
surprising mauuer indeed. For instead of say- 
ing “Oh!” or “ Dear me!” or “ How very inter- 
esting!” she covered her face with her hands, 
and Katharine saw that she was crying. 

“What is the matter? Why are you crying?” 

“T am erying, my dear—oh, my dear, what 
am I crying for? It is because you are getting 
better. Go on, dear; I won’t cry any more. Go 
on—Tom was his name, wasn’t it? Poor Tom! 
Tom Addison; and he went out as War Corre- 
spondent, and was killed by the Arabs at Suakim 
with an officer, Captain McLauchlin—but their 
bodies were never recovered, were they? Poor 
Tom Addison! Poor Captain McLauchlin! Poor 
girls who loved them at home in England !” 

“Do you know all about it?” 

“My dear, it was in the papers, but not your 
name. The world is never told more than a 
quarter of the truth. And none of the papers 
said a word about Katharine Regina.” 

“ Yes, he was killed; and then—oh! what did 
anything matter? In the middle of my trouble 
Mr. Emptage came home one day, and said his 
salary was cut down from three hundred a year 
to a hundred and fifty. They couldn’t afford to 
keep me any longer. So I had to look for an- 
other place. There are thousands of girls—la- 
dies—looking for work everywhere. Oh, it is a 
miserable world for them! Thousands of girls— 
you cannot imagine, until you go about looking 
for work, how many there are—thousands break- 
ing their hearts in trying to get work, and some 
of them starving because they cannot get any. 
I was one—and I had nothing left at all, and I 
spent two nights walking up and down the streets 
without a home, and on the second night I lost 
my only friend in the terrible fog. When you 
found me I had just learned that the Emptages 
had left Doughty Street and gone away—I knew 
not where, And then I think I must have broken 
down.” 

“ And then I found you. Oh, I found you!” 

At this point the Sister appeared again. 

“ Not too much excitement, Miss Willoughby,” 








she said. ‘‘Hasn’t there been enough talk for 
to-day? Why, what ever is the matter?” 

It was the young lady, in fact, aud not the pa- 
tient, who was weeping. 

“Yes, Sister, I will come again to-morrow. 
Enough talk for to-day. My dear, it was none 
other than the Hand of God Himself which led 
me to you that day. Oh! there are also many 
happy women in the world—oh! so many. See 
how miserable I was ouly a month ago, and now 
how happy and how grateful! The clouds will 
roll away from you too. I see them rolling 
away: there is nothing but blue sky and sunshine 
above, if only you could see them. Yes, Sister, 
lam coming. I talk too much always. I am 
coming. Kiss me, dear. Oh! kiss me, and try 
to love me always, because we have had the same 
sorrow and may have... Yes, Sister, I am com- 
ing—I am coming.” 

She hurried away, but Katharine heard her 
talking and crying again outside the door, And 
she heard words—it was the Sister who said them 
—which had no meaning, so that she thought 
the old dreamy feeling was going to return. 

“She must not be told yet: not until she is 
stronger. But let the poor man who wrote those 
letters be told at once.” 

This was very remarkable. But the day was 
full of strange things. Presently the Secretary, 
who generally keeps down-stairs all day, and 
writes letters with tremendous energy, getting 
writer’s crainp in no time, came into the ward 
and made straight for Katharine’s bed, and asked 
her if she was feeling stronger. As she asked 
the question her eyes filled, aud she turned hasti- 
ly away. Then the Sister came and placed the 
grapes handy for her, and smoothed her pillows, 
aud her eyes became humid too—fancy a hospital 
Sister, who sees so many sick people every day, 
giving way to the least resemblance of a tear! 
The thing was completed by the visit of the 
Senior Physician to the Hospital, who went her 
rounds in the afternoon, and stood over Katharine 
with eyes which were certainly misty. 

When people are recovering from fever they 
are as sleepy as children, and as incapable of 
asking questions of themselves. That is to say, 
they may ask those questions, but if there is no 
reply forth-coming they immediately cease to won- 
der why there is none. So that when Katharine 
had said to herself, * What mean these phenom- 
ena?” or words to that effect, and when she re- 
ceived no reply, she did not repeat the question, 
and she did not wonder in the least why there 
was no reply, and she fell fast asleep and slept 
like a young child, all round the clock, while in 
the beds round her some of the women tossed 
and turned unquiet, and some slept like herself, 
and some looked, with haggard eyes, for more 
torture, and some silently prayed that death 
might come to close the record. Always, in a 
hospital, there is life returning and life depart- 
ing; always may be heard the long and peaceful 
breathing of those who sleep while health returns, 
aud the sighs of those who listen in the hushed 
watches of the night for the wings of Azrael. 





CHAPTER XIX. 
THE SHATTERING OF THE CASTLE. 


Tue Rolfes sat at breakfast in the dining-room 
of their Russell Square house. That is vo say, 
James Rolfe was taking breakfast, while his wife 
stood at the window looking into the garden, 
gloomy with its black trunks and sooty ever- 
greens, regardless of the cold. Her face was 
charged with clouds which betokened thunder 
and lightning. 

“ Harriet,” said her husband, turning round 
and looking at her, “what’s the good of it? 
What the devil is the good of carrying on like 
this ?” 

She made no reply. 

“I say, Harriet, grumpiness doesn’t help. You 
may sulk as much as you please, but you w: 
send Tom back to Egypt.” 

“] can’t bear it,” she cried, starting up and 
walking about the room, “1 won’t bear it,” 

“ What wild you do, then, Harriet? You might 
as well declare that you won’t bear a toothache. 
Because, my dear, bad temper never yet cured a 
toothache or changed a man’s luck.” 

“Oh! you deceived me—you deceived me.” 

“No, Harriet, no,” he replied, calmly, “1 did 
not deceive you. Do sit down and have break- 
fast comfortably. No, my dear. Don’t let us call 
things by bad names. 1 only kept back certain 
facts.” 

“You told me nothing about the trust-money.” 

“I did not.” 

“You told me nothing about the girl, The 
money was hers, and you knew it; and you saw 
she was in trouble, and you let her go without 
telling her. Oh, Jem, you are a villain! Some- 
thing dreadful ought to happen to you.” 

“Don’t be a fool, Harriet. Tofa was dead—a 
dead man ought not to be permitted to rise again 
in this manner; not a soul knew about this Trust 
except myself. I am perfectly certain that no- 
body knew. As for the girl, she didn’t know, so 
she expected nothing, and therefore was not dis- 
appointed, nor any the worse. If I had told you, 
why, at the very first flare up you would have let 
it all out. I know you too well, my dear—much 
too well.” 

“You deceived me—you have always deceived 
me,” she repeated, with flashing eyes and a red 
spot on either cheek. ‘ But it’s the last time. 
You shall never have the chance of deceiving me 
again.” 

“Just as you like, Harriet. How long is the 
present rampage going to continue ?” 

“You have always deceived me from the be- 
ginning. Oh, what a fool I was to trust a word 
you said! I wight have guessed what sort of a 
man you were from your companions, And now 
you want me to help in robbing your cousin. Yes 


—in robbing and stealing. Oh!” 





“Call it what you like, Harriet.” But he red- 
dened. “I am not going out of this job empty- 
handed, I promise you. Half of it ought to be 
mine by rights. And what with the jewels and 
the silver mugs and the wine and the pictures 
and my bill of costs and all”—he emphasized 
his conjunctions so as to impress upon himself 
the power of arithmetic—“ I intend to come pret- 
ty well out of it, Harriet.” He added a few words 
of more vigorous English with reference to Har- 
riet’s temper. 

“Yes,” she replied, “I know you will get a few 
hundred pounds, and you will spend it all in drink 
and racing and betting and billiards, and where 
shall we be afterward? No, Jem, 1am not going 
back to the old life. Don’t think it, I shall go 
my Own Way.” 

“You always have gone your own way, Harriet. 
But you are a fine woman, and I’m proud to own 
you,” 

“Own me?” She was not in the least molli- 
fied by the compliment to her appearance. “ You 
own me? I willshow you how much you own me.” 

“Proud to own you, my dear,” he repeated. 
“A handsome creature, but the deuce and all in 
harness. Nasty tempered, stubborn, hard in the 
mouth, handy with her heels, skittish, and apt to 
shy. They're faults, Harriet, that.take the value 
off the most perfect animal. And now shut up 
and have done with it, and don’t worry me any 
more, or I may lose my temper too; and that 
would be bad for you. Sit quiet, do what I tell 
you without calling it ugly names, and I'll pull 
you through.” 

She made some kind of inarticulate answer, and 
returned to the chair in the window, where she 
sat in silence. Her husband interpreting, poor 
mistaken creature! silence for submission—who 
ever heard of a woman, and such a woman, sub- 
mitting in silence ?—chuckled, turned to the table, 
and proceeded with his breakfast and his morn- 
ing paper. 

The door-bell rang loud and long. Harriet 
started in her chair, turned red and pale in turn, 
and glanced quickly at her husband. He paid no 
attention to a ring at the street door—why should 
he ?—and folded his paper so as to get at the 
sporting news, 

But he jumped to his feet when Tom Addison 
appeared, 

“Tom, my dear boy!” He seized Tom’s hand 
with effusion. ‘You are unexpected; but the 
earlier the better. You can’t come too early. 
Besides, this is your own house. Let me intro- 
duce you to my wife, whom you have never seen 
before. Strange, isn’t it, between cousins?’ He 
was winking rapidly with both eyes. “ Harriet 
has been longing to make your acquaintance, and 
to tell you of the joy and gratitude which she felt 
when you were reported safe. Nothing ever af- 
fected her with so much happiness,” 

“That’s a falsehood, James,” said his wife, 
quietly. 

James turned pale, and winked again with both 
eyes. 

“That is my husband’s falsehood, Mr. Addi- 
son,” she repeated. “I was not glad or grateful 
to hear it. I was very sorry, though I did not 
swear about it or use the awful language that 
James did. We were both horribly sorry, Mr. 
Addison. Nobody could be more sorry and mis- 
erable than we were when the news came. It 
was a most dreadful blow to us. It brought back 
upon us the ruin which your death had averted. 
Don’t be deceived. I did not want to make your 
acquaintance at all. And you have no worse ene- 
my in the world than my husband.” 

“Go on, Harriet, go on. Make as much mis- 
chief as you can.” 

“He deceived me. He told me that your death 
was the luckiest thing in the world, because it 
gave us all the property. He never told me any- 
thing about the girl or the trust-money, because 
he meant to keep it all to himself.” 

“Oh!” Tom cried, 

“Wait a bit,” said his cousin, 
on.” 

“He meant to keep it for himself, because he 
said that nobody knew of it but you and him, and 
he should be a fool to part with it. He was a 
thief from the day when you were killed.” 

“T'll be even with you for this, Harriet,” her 
husband murmured, 

“Then he found out who the real owner of 
that money was. Tom, it was your sweetheart— 
Katharine. He never told me that either, And 
when she came to his office, poor and in misery, 
he never told her—though he knew that all this 
money was hers—nor offered to help her, and let 
her go as she came, starving and in rags.” 

“What! Is this true?” 

“ Wait a bit,” Jem replied, huskily. 

“Now that you have returned, he is going to 
pretend to find out who ought to have the money, 
and to win your confidence by telling you.” 

“ Harriet—you’re a devil. She’s put out this 
morning, Tom. We've had a row. She doesn’t 
know what she is saying. As for the Trust, I 
told you about it long ago, and you yourself told 
me that Miss Capel is the heiress,” 

Tom turned to Harriet. 

“Have you anything more to tell me? You 
wrote to me that if I would call this morning, 
your husband and you had many things of im- 
portance to communicate, As for Katharine’s in- 
heritance, I know it already, Whether he knew 
before I told him—” 

“He did know before you told him. 
me about it before you came home.” 

“Go on, Harriet. I suppose you will come to 
an end some time,” said her husband, sitting 
down. “I sha’n’t interrupt you any more.” 

Harriet went out of the room and returned with 
a bag, which she placed upon the table. 

“There are your aunt’s jewels, Mr. Addison. 
My husband made me pack them up in a bag. 
He was going to take them away and sell them. 
He said that you would never miss them, and 
that they were worth a pile of money.” 
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Her husband said nothing, 
the table with his nails. 

“He has taken down half the pictures in the 
house, and is going to cart them away. He says 
you won’t miss them. You will find them stacked 
all ready in the hall.” 

“Go on,” said Tom, “Is there any more?” 

Harriet opened the doors of the sideboard, 
which was an old-fashioned thing with a cup- 
board in the middle. It was full of Uncle Jo- 
seph’s old silver —his collection of mugs and 
cups, spoons, bowls, and ladles —a collection 
worth any amount of money. 

“He has put all the old silver here, ready to 
be taken away. He was going to take it away 
this evening in a cab.” 

Tom groaned, ‘Is there much more 

“No. There is your uvcle’s wine-cellar, 
been drinking the wine ever since we came, and 
he means to carry away all the rest. He says 
you will never know that there was a cellar full, 
and he will either drink it himself or sell it.” 
“Go on, my angel,” said her husband. 
“There is nothing more to tell Mr. Addison. 
ow you know what kind of cousin you've got. 
Let him deny it who can.” 

“Why do you tell me all this ?” asked Tom. 

“Because she’s had a quarrel with her hus- 
band,” said Jem, who, as the lady’s husband, 
ought to have known. ‘ When she’s in a rage 
she says anything.” 

“T tell you all this partly to punish him for 
his deceptions, and because I am not going to 
prison for his sake, and because I am not going 
back to the old life. He deceived me when he 
took me from my stall and swore he was a rich 
man—he had no money left; and though he had 
an office, 
me again about this money; and at last he wants 
me to join him in stealing and robbing. And 
that completes the job. lam going to leave him, 
Mr. Addison. I shall put on my bonnet and go 
away at once. James,” with a hard 
laugh, “I have saved you from a crime. You 
ought to be thankful to me some day, Besides, 
you have got rid of me. Why, if you had not 
taken me from my stall on pretence of being a 
rich man, you might have been spared all this 
temptation. Mr. Addison, I have told you the 
truth, and the exact truth. Iam truly sorry that 
the young lady has been kept out of her rights, 
and I am, oh! ever so sorry you ever came home 
again, and I don’t pretend to be glad. What a 
dreadful thing it would be for the world if many 
dead men became alive again! When James has 
got plenty of money, and isn’t worried, he doesn’t 
get drunk, and he stays at home and lays himself 
out to be a good husband and to please his wife. 
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she said, 


When he’s got no money he is tempted to do 
wicked things, and carries on shameful. That’s 
the chief reason why I am sorry you are alive. 
Now I’ve told you, I will leave you to settle with 
him by yourself.” 

She turned to her husband as if loath to leave 
him and yet resolved. 

“Find another wife, Jem,” she said. “ You 
can always catch a shop-girl by pretending to be 
rich.” 

Her husband growled. 

“Good-by, then, Jem,” she said. “You will 
now have nobody to keep but yourself, unless 
you find a wife. Living alone ought not to cost 
much, I should think, Perhaps you will be able 
to keep honest.” 

He winked hard, and made as if he would speak, 
but no words came. Then she left the room 
with a little bow to Tom and as much dignity 
as she could assume. The two men were left 
alone. 

It was an embarrassing situation. These two 
men had met as friends a quarter of an hour be- 
fore—one of them firmly trusted the other. And 
now. 

" Harriet has made up a very fine collection of 
lies,” said Jem, with a whole series of tight 
winks, and an attempt at a light and cheery man- 
ner. “When she’s in a wax there’s 
a finer stringer of big ones” —he glanced fur- 
tively at his cousin, who stood meditating, his 
hand on the bag containing the jewels. “ Now I 
assure you I had no more notion of what she was 
going to make up this time than you yourself. 
Ran them off fine and fluent, didn’t she? In half 
an hour’s time she will be crying on my neck. 
Poor Harriet! it is her infirmity. Poor Harriet! 
And as for these lies, the less we discuss them 
the better. They’re too absurd to be mischiev- 
ous.” 

“ How came the jewels in the bag?” 

“She put ’em there herself. I know nothing 
about them.” 

“ How did she get the key of the safe ?” 

“TY gave it on Why, when you were 1 ea 
I thought the jewels and everything else were 
mine. I gave her the jewels for herself. She 
only put them into the bag to make up a story.’ 

“Yet you promised—you promised sole mnly— 
that if anything remained over after the trust- 
money was paid, you would give it to Katharine.’ 

“That was when we thought there would be 
barely enough in that trust. You could not ex- 
pect—” 

“Go on.” 

“Well, I gave her the key of the safe where 
the jewels were lying. That is all I have to ex- 
plain.” 

“Then there is the old silver. I suppose you 
know that my uncle’s collection of silver is worth 
a great deal. ” 

“T gave it all to my wife as well. I didn’t 
want old silver. Women like those things. I 
gave it all to her—not to sell, of course. She 
wouldn’t have sold it. What does she do? Pack 
it up in this sideboard and pretend I put it there.’ 

“Then there are the pictures, I noticed : 
whole stack of them in the hall.” 

“JT suppose she put them there herself. By 
the Lord, Tom, it’s as neat a put up thing as | 
ever saw |” 
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“ As for the wine, now—” 

“Oh, as for the wine, I drank it regularly till 
you came home. Why not?” 

“Jem, there’s some law about inheritance. 
Were you entitled to all these things? I have 
other cousins, you know, by my mother’s side. 
They are in New Zealand, to be sure, but still—” 

“Well”? —Jem looked embarrassed, and he 
winked hard— I can make all that clear to you. 
But it’s a long story. I can’t explain the law of 
inheritance in five minutes. When we have a 
quiet quarter of an hour together—” 

“Ye—yes,” said Tom. “ Your wife’s revela- 
tions have made me see things more clearly. 
My return must have disgusted you more than 
enough, and I ought to have understood it. I 
forgot that altogether. Well, you had better, I 
think, let me take possession at once of my own 
house, if it is mine, or temporary care of it, if it 
is not mine, with these valuable things. Please 
make out a statement of the whole estate with 
its liabilities by—say—by to-morrow, Can you 
do that? Shall I send in accountants to help 
you?” 

“T must say,” Jem began, “that your suspi- 
cions—” 

“T do not allow myself to have any suspicions. 
As for most of what your wife alleged, I shall 
never make any further inquiries. But until I 
hear from—from Katharine’s own lips—if ever we 
find her—the truth about her interview with you 
—whether she revealed her destitute condition to 
you or not—I can have no dealings with you.” 

“ T suppose,” said Jem, “ that I may make out 
my bill of costs?” 

“Certainly. Oh, Jem, if you had acted well 
by that poor girl—if you had behaved with com- 
mon honesty and truth—there is nothing in the 
house that you might not have taken! Nothing 
of mine that you could not have had, Man, I 
would have made you rejoice and thank God that 
I returned.” 

There is only one more chapter of this history 
to be written, and that is a short chapter. Let 
me therefore explain that Jem’s after - conduct 
with regard to Uncle Joseph’s estate was perfect- 
ly fair and upright. He sent in, the next day, a 
statement of the estate, and the various 
ties, houses and lands, belonging to it. He also 
sent in his bill of which was naturally 
heavy, not+o say outrageous, and he wrote a letter 
couched in most dignified language, stating that 
after what had passed he should be pleased to 
be relieved of his functions in administering the 
property without the least delay. 

This done, and having received a reply, and a 
check for the bill of costs, untaxed, he sent the 
whole of the papers to his cousin’s new advisers, 
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cashed the check, called a cab, and drove away. 

He never came back. The two old clerks went 
on dozing and meditating ; the boy slumbered, and 
read penny novelettes, and played at astragals in 
the office below until Saturday, and then—there 
was no money, and no oue to ask for it. They 
waited another week. The master came no more, 
and then they understood that their engagement 
had come to an end. The boy was the most 
grieved of the three, because to him the disaster 
meant that he would now have to find a place 
where he must work in earnest. The two old 
men, who had done their life’s work, also looked 
for other places, but failed to get an engagement 
elsewhere. One of them had saved money, and 
he proceeded to buy himself an annuity, and is a 
most respectable old gentleman, with strong opin- 
ions in polities. The other, who had saved none, 
went into the Marylebone Workhouse, and is 
now one of those useful collegians who learn the 
rules by heart, and insist upon their being car- 
ried out to the letter, and complain to the guar- 
dians continually. 

Tom met his cousin a few months afterward. 
He looked less like a serious solicitor than ever. 
Tom bore no malice, being now restored to hap- 
piness, and shook hands with him in cousinly 
fashion. 

“ And how are you doing?” 
ting on with your profession ?” 

“No. Isay, Tom, what that she-devil said was 
all true. I meant to have stuck to all the money 
when you were dead. You ought not to have 
come back. You were dead. You had had your 
funeral, so to speak—what would happen if dead 
men kept on coming back and upsetting things ? 
When you came back, I saw that I should get 
nothing unless I helped myself. But I did hope | 
that you would find the girl, and that we should 
arrange everything friendly.” 

“T see,” said Tom. ‘“ Well—it was ordered 
otherwise, as they say. And how is your wife?” 

“She is singing at a Liverpool Musie Hall. 
She went her way and I went mine. A fine wo- 
man, Tom—with atemper. I believe that Baronet 
fellow, Surennery, as they call him, put her onto 
in”? 

“What is your way, Jem?” 

Jem winked both eyes and laughed. 

“T am now a tipster,Tom. I send the name 
of the winner, you know—and the mugs send up 
their half-crowns by the dozen. Juggins, thank 
goodness, is everywhere. Oh, I’m doing pretty 
well. As for the Law, I always hated it. You're 


— well and hearty, Tom. Good-by—good- 
IV: 


he asked. “ Get- 
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PARIS FASHIONS. 
{From Ovr Own CorresponDENT. ] 


“ REAT use is made of fur this winter for 

J trimming all sorts and kinds of costumes, 
beginning with the morning gown, and running 
the entire gamut through ‘the house dress, the 
street suit, the visiting or carriage costume, and 
the culminating dinner or evening toilette. Furs 
of all kinds are laid under contribution, chosen 
with reference to the occasion; violent contrasts 
of color sometimes occur, fur of a light tint trim- 
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ming a dark-colored costume, or the contrary, a 
dark fur being used on a light dress. 

For evening toilettes the chaussure invariably 
consists of silk stockings matching either the 
dress or its trimming, and heeled slippers which 
are made of very fine kid, and come in all possi- 
ble colors; most often the slipper has a strap 
over the instep trimmed with a ruche or puff. 
On the front of the slipper is a small bow orna- 
mented with a Rhine-stone buckle, or a large 
chased metal buckle, or a fancy jewel represent- 
ing a butterfly or other insect, or the head of 
some animal, 

Aside from tailor dresses for mornings, which 
are of classical simplicity, fancy is given free 
rein in the composition of all other toilettes. In 
visiting toilettes, worn from four to seven o'clock 
in the afternoon, dinner, evening, and theatre toi- 
lettes, it is not only in the choice and combina- 
tion of various materials that great freedom ob- 
tains, but also in the cut of garments, which have 
hitherto had a more conventional shape. The 
upper part of a dress is still called a polonaise 
or over-skirt, but no longer has any analogy with 
the over-skirt or polonaise as it was. Skirts are 
made of magnificent stuffs—stripes and damasks 
and brocades that are stiff with the weight and 
richness of the silk. But this skirt is not entire; 
it appears on one side, right or left, while the 
other side is completely covered by a tab of the 
polonaise ; on the side on which the rich skirt is 
displayed this tab is omitted, and the polonaise 
corsage terminates in a short panier. The polo- 
naise itself is made of a handsome plain silk, 
trimmed with a band of fur which extends up 
the corsage and around the neck. It would be 
impossible to describe or even enumerate all the 
forms of polonaise and over-skirt which are in 
circulation, and still further in preparation. In 
general effects this winter’s 


fashions appear to 
borrow inspiration 


from the era of Titian and 
Paul Veronese; there is the same luxury of stuffs, 
the same association of tints, 
silver brocades, and often the 
sage, sleeves, and skirt. 
Matching the various parts of a toilette is be- 
coming more and more 


the rich gold and 
same styles of cor- 


obligatory with women 
who aspire to the extreme of elegance. When 
a costume is ordered the dress-maker sends one 
piece of the dress fabric to the milliner, who 
makes a bonnet therefrom, and another piece to 
the shoemaker, who manufactures it into boots 
us the case may be. On the whole, 
concealed as it masses of gold, silver, o1 
whole families of birds, 
and by a profusion of ribbon bows and aigrettes, 
the foundation of the bonnet is no longer of much 
importance, 


or slippers, 
is by 


steel lace, by birds or 


It is made of a variety of materials, 
from cloth to be worn with a cloth costume, to 
diaphanous tulle and lace, flowers and feathers, 
for theatre toilettes. A certain number of toques 
and hats are also made of fur. 

A few words in anticipation of ball toilettes. 
This year, instead of being always made of sev- 
eral stulfs, more or less, in combination, there are 


a number of new fabrics provided for them in | 8 


which two materials are combined in the manu- 
facture. Thus there is embroidered tulle with 
figured or striped gauze, or blocks of brocaded 
gauze on a ground of tulle vermicellied with gold, 
or perhaps plain gauze with stripes of crape, 
crépe de Lyon and tulle in small plaids, tulle with 
stripes of gauze in several colors, or striped tulle 
with brocaded dots. There is no lack of choice 
among thin stuffs, and ball dresses may now be 
seen made of something different from the stand- 
ard plain tulle and crape. Sometimes the entire 
dress is made of one of these tissues, and some- 
times part is of peau de soie, of faille or moiré, or 
even of velvet; when the figured tissue is used for 
the entire dress, the simpler the style the more 
elegant the toilette will be. A striped tissue is 
often taken with the stripes running horizontally. 
The foundation skirt is made of thin silk, edged 
with a pinked ruffle of the same at the bottom; 
on this is mounted the skirt of the transparent 
fabric, which is about four yards wide around 
and from sixty-eight to seventy-two inches long; 
it is gathered abundantly about the waist, and 
looped irregularly (for fashion abhors all sym- 
metry) with fluttering bows of watered ribbon. 
Sometimes a voluminous bow with floating ends 
is placed on the left side, while on the right side 
the skirt is trimmed near the bottom with a great 
chou of the same ribbon. The tournure is ample, 
but uot unduly protyberant; in short, figured 
transparent tissues are but little draped, in order 
that the effect of the pattern may not be lost. 
The corsage of these thin dresses is generally 
shirred from top to bottom, but mounted over a 
plain silk lining very tightly fitted. The neck is 
cut down a little, front and back, and the corsage 
may be pointed front and back, or else round with 
a belt. In the latter event an Empire sash is 
added, with long ends on the sides. A pointed 
corsage has its lower edge defined by a wide wa- 
tered ribbon, folded so that it retains almost its 
full width ou the point, but is only an inch and a 
half wide on the sides; the point at the back is 
finished with a bow, and on each shoulder is a 
bow of narrow ribbon to match with floating 
ends. 

When an evening dress is composed of a silk 
skirt with only the upper part of a transparent 
fabric, the latter is usually a polonaise with short 
paniers on the hips, but the back extended in two 
draped breadths to form the tournure. <A very 
pretty toilette of two fabrics combined has a plain 
skirt of straw-colored moiré. Two short paniers 
on the sides are of with chess-board 
, and the entire back of 


a tissue 
blocks of tulle and gauze 


the skirt from top to bottom is composed of 


breadths of the blocked tulle and gauze hung in 





straight folds. The back of the corsage is plain, 
of blocked gauze, while the front, plain and point- 


ed, like the back, is made of moiré, with Greek 
the draperies are taken in 
the armholes, from the shoulder seam to the un- 
der-arm seam, and are grasped together in folds 


drapery of the gauze; 


at the centre of the front by an oval plaque of 
jewels or a handsome antique 


jewel is on each shouldet , the 


Cameo, a Sithtiat 


lower edge of the 
corsage is finished with a puff of moire. 

House jackets are worn in the greatest variety. 
The useful 


jersey 1s worn under the wrap for 
walking. On entering the house and divesting 
one’s self of the wrap, a house jacket of cloth or 


flannel, trimmed with ars or an entire jacket 
of plush or Veivet, according to one’s meuns, Is 
{ donned over the jersey Plush and velvet jackets 
are trimmed with a band of fur or with lace; if 
the latter, then it has also a plastron of lave, on 


which the jacket rests, and which extends beyond 


it at the bottom. ‘This fashion of jackets is 
quite new. The prettiest of them are Louis 
XV. styles, made of thick silk, with large bou- 


} quets of flowers in faded tints; with a jabot 
of old lace, a jacket of this kind forms a most 
charming afternoon déshabillé, Meutioning 


jersey numerous 


the 
brings to mind the 
apparel nowadays made of 
webbing. Petticoats 
ciously soft to wear. 
corsets, 


articles of 
aud of tricot 
made of it, most deli- 
Then there are morning 
fitting like a 
Having only two whalebones in the back, 
and steels for fastening in front, slashed and laced 
on the hips, so as to be capable of adjustment, it 
is the ideal corset for comfort. It is the right 
corset for lounging, for invalids, and for young 


jersey 
are 
woven in a single piece, 
glove. 





girls, who should wear nothing confining. 
Among the favorite furs of tle winter are gray 
| fox, which is used for trimming long cloaks, and 
blue fox (for long purses), which is used in small- 
er quantities for s 
Genuine 








} iort Wraps, because it is cobBtly, 
chinchilla, exquisite and expensive, is 
| used like blue fox, and besides these are seal and 
| A pretty novelty is a turned-duwn 
| fur collar, with the right side prolonged to form 
| a large revers that crosses to the left; it is made 
of various furs, and is detached, so that it can be 
worn with all g Fur muffs are of 
dium siae, More frequent than ever are muffs 
made of a morsel of silk, trimmed with ribbous, 
laces, jet, or passementerie. The lining of a stuff 
muff is of the same fabric as the outside 
EMMELINE RayMOND, 


Canada beaver. 
f 


rarments, nie- 





ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 


U.—Pink is the color for 





aby girls’ ribbons, and 
blue for boys. ‘There is uo new form of announcing 
the birth of an infant. 
Megs. | Mra. F. B., Mas. C. E. C., anp Mus. 
G. E. B. “The scart illustrated isa foreigu oOue, made 
of a new wool which has vot yet been imported 





KANSAS Sunsor ack water 





“i silk lo come 





bine with,your pla Ik. French lace imita 
| Chantilly is the popular choice for dresses at present, 
| but the fashion may change betore spring. Use black 
} satin surah under the lac Shirr the luce in the cor- 
sage, and have full sleeves. A moiré sash and ribbons 


will make it handsome. 
a short chatel 


Ladies wear watches beid by 
luine, with a short chain and ball, 
thrusting the watch inside the dress waist. 

Apmiking Rraper.—White 
braided with gold will make a pretty vest for your red 
wool dress. If you are short-waisted, have a lony 

slender if long-waisted, have merely a V-shaped 
plastron extending only to the top of the darts, with 
revers beside it 

Mrs. R.—Six or seven widths of silk are 
full skirts; these are of course 
| foundation skirt. 
| Suusoriser.—For a pink domino 

cloak-like pattern that will cover 

foot. A Watteau princesse gown with a hood to cov- 
er your head would be handsome made of pink cloth 
or of some inexpensive satin surah. Several numbers 
| of the Bazar have contained descriptions of tancy 
costumes. 


or else 


cloth or else gros graju 


vest; 


used in the 
mouliled On a pored 
use any large 
you from head to 


8.8. A gentleman gives his left arm to a lady 
when escorting her, whether in the house or street 
AY J. Get a blac k moiré basque, and put a little 
gilt braid on the revers, filling the space between with 
Diac k net or with a jabot of black lace 
Yaur.—Frequent brushing with 





a stiff sh will 
probably benefit your hair, by bringing to “face 
its natural oil, thereby making it softer and more 
glossy. From fifty to one hundred strokes of the 
brush at night and again in the morning will have a 


good effect if persisted in. 

Country Giri.—A plain basque of velveteen will be 
pretty with your wool skirts; it may match in ex 
or be black, Turbans of the dress 
fashionable. Wide stitching on the 
still used. 

Giv«n.—Send your friend a card case or a blotter, a 
calendar for his table, or a small silver case for match- 
es; or you cau make him a case for handkerchiefs, or 
a necessaire with needles and threads for bachelor’s 
mendings, or an embroidered foot-rest, a screen, or 
else handkerchiefs with his initials etched or embroid- 
ered by yourself. 

DaFFypow NpILLy.—Cold baths followed by friction 
with a rough towel and the use of ws urm woollen un- 
der-clothing may cure your “ goose-flesh.” Leave your 
calling book in the carriage or else in your pocket 
| when paying visits 

Biank.—Send your separate visiting cards in the 
usual envelop to the bride’s mother, aud call after- 
| ward on the bride, or send her your card on ber re- 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


lor 
goods are very 


back of gloves is 














ception day if prevented from attending. 





Leave your 
wraps in the carriage if you attend the wedding in full 
dress. And do not wear a bonnet there witha trained 
robe. 

M. S.--The lady sends her cards to announce 
her change of residence, and leaves her husband’s 
card with her own on mz aking ya call. 

Manners and Social Usages you 


“« ag full details concerning — duties of a maid 
D.—We advise you to let the matter rest 
he avo.—We have published no such directions. 
Mus. P.—There is no formula for 
an afternoon tea Merely send 
with your address in the lower 
while in the left corner 
words, “Tea at four 





| Mis. E. A. D.—In 
| 
| 


an invitation to 
your visiting card 
right-hand coruer, 
dd the date and the 

Wear a pretty tea 
gown or any handsome trained dress; have your par- 
lors darkened and lighted with gus, and decorate them 
with flowers. Invite young friends 
with you, 


you a 





o'clock 


some to receive 
and have light refreshments, tea, cake, bouil- 


lon, etc., served on a table at the end of the drawing- 


tion your daughter must wear white. She can 
lace to make it becoming. See descriptions of brides’ 
dresses in late numbers of the Bazar. black 
passementerie on the green silk dress, or else green 
velvet with giltcord Make it with a gathered basque, 
plain lower skirt bordered with velvet and pas 


use 


Use 





room, 
Ox.p Sunsortser.—For a formal wedding and recep- 
| 
| 
| 


t theli- 
terie, and a long over-skirt. Drape the front of your 
black silk with lace and steel bead ornaments. Have 
all the invitations to the ‘* wedding reception” of your 
daughter (using these words instead of ‘* marriage”) 
engraved for eight o’clock ; then enclose a curd mark- 
ed ** Ceremony at half past seven” only to those you 
wish to have present at the private ceremony. Ad- 
dress the invitations as you suggest, one being enough 
for three sisters if addressed to the “ Misses Jones ‘ 
and when there are parents, sons, and dauy yliters, were- 
ly say, “‘ Mr, aud Mrs. Joues and family.” 
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DESIGN FOR BLOTTER.—Workine Patrern.—From tue Souta Kenstnaeton Roya Scuoot or Art Neepie-Work. 


South Kensington Design for Blotter. 


FFE blotter of which we give a working pattern herewith is il- 
lustrated in miniature in Bazar No. 51 of the current volume. 


| ican art. 


A working pattern of the companion blotter with the initial B was | 


published in last week’s Bazar. The treatment of this design is 
similar to the other,-and consists in outlining the letter and scrolls 
in erewel on the linen ground, and then shading the background 
by darning it with.a lighter tint of the same color of crewel, thus 
throwing up the design in light relief the color of the linen. 





VELASQUEZ. 


N° one of the old masters exerts a stronger influence in the 
most promising American studios to-day than the great 
Velasquez, the greatest of Spanish painters ; 
the splendid and renowned series of works to which his name is 
affixed, and the singularly cosmopolitan character of his genius 


and when we recall | 


and his culture—he studied not only at Seville and Madrid, but in | 


the apartments of the sumptuous Vatican and at the feet of Ru- 
bens—the fact is of a nature to encourage the friends of Amer- 
In spite of much devotion to masters of lesser import, 
and of much haste to find a short road to pictorial success, the 
leading young artists of this country have returned from their so- 
journ abroad with a profound reverence and affection for the 
manner and the matter of Velasquez, and in some instances have 
brought their testimony in the shape of copies made by their own 
hands from his works in the gallery of Madrid, where the original 
of our fine illustration on the front page is found, and where, best 
of all, the beauty and fecundity of his genius are displayed. We 
shall not soon forget the impression made by the perfect preser- 
vation both in tone and delicate colors of many of the glorious 
masterpieces there hung, after the lapse of nearly three hundred 
years, especially the various equestrian portraits of King Philip the 
Fourth in youth, manhood, and old age, and of his second wife, 
Mariana of Austria, and the Infanta Maria, that comely lady, fair- 
haired and full-lipped. 

Nor is one’s attention less drawn to his religious subjects, al- 
though it has long been fashionable for tyros to be taught how 





inferior in sweetness and inspiration are the Madonnas of Velas- 
quez when contrasted with those of Raphael and Murillo; for in 
the representation of the august presence of the Saviour of the 
world the Spanish painter revealed a depth of perception, a 
width of sympathy, and an apprehension of Messianic purpose un- 
known to the artists of any other nation. The “Christ at the 
Column,” which now hangs in the National Gallery in London, has 
a face of sublime manliness suffused with ineffable pity, which 
only higher intelligences, like those of the attendant angel and 
cherub, may be supposed fully to understand. It is not the effem- 
inate Christ that disappoints and tires the spectator in so many 
Italian palaces. For this great delineation, like all the chief works 
of Velasquez—and here we come to the explanation of his dear- 
ness to the modern school and to the secret of his fame—is 
founded upon the strictest principles of naturalism, yet carried so 
high as actually to reach the ideal. No great master ever held 
so firmly the boundary line between the natural and the ideal. 
The frank, appealing figures of his brush were human beings, 
while, all the same, illumined by that fond light of the imagina- 
tion which never was on sea or land. 
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Paper-Knife with 
Embroidered 
Sheath. 

Tas clasp paper- 
knife has an olive-wood 
blade fastened in a sil- 
vered handle with a 
hinge. The sheath is 
covered with dark olive 
leather. The upper side 
of it is decorated with 
embroidery in the de- 
sign given in full size in 
Fig. 83 on the pattern- 
sheet Supplement. The 
outlines are perforated, 
and partly defined with 
laid gold cord, partly 
back-stitched in olive 
silk, with the space be- 
tween studded with 
French knots or crossed 

in point Russe. 





Near Effects of 
Color. 

HOSE shoppers who 
are looking 
goods of strong color, 
whether of silk or wool, 
will do well to remem 
ber that, owing to cer- 
tain laws of light and 
optics, these should 
never be looked at when 
associated with goods 
of any other bright col- 
or. Even where the 
articles shown are all 
of one main color, but 
of its varying shades, 
the eye is not always 
able to retain the pre- 
cise value of each, tir- 
ing of the tint; and 
where all are exactly of 
the same shade those 
last seen will appear 
much less vivid than 
the earlier ones. If, 
supposing the color has 
been scarlet, the shop- 
per now turns to any 
green article and lets 
her eye rest and recov- 
er, she will see the scar- 


over 


Srrirep anp Pratn Woon Costume.—Front.—[For Back, see Page 916. ] 
For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 1.—Ptusa Capore. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. VI., Figs. 33 and 34. 


Fig. 2.—Spaniso Hoop.—Crocuet- Work 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. III., Fig. 16. 


Paper-KnirE WITH EMBROIDERED SHEATH. 
For design see Supplement, No. XIX., Fig. 83. 


let afterward as it reallyis. Or ifit is blue 
that she first looked at, till unable to detect 
the true tone, a glance at something orange 
will restore the balance. Again, it will be 
quite impossible for her to determine on 
the merits of any shade of blue if a piece 
of anything green be lying beside it, as the 
complementary color of each affects the 
eye and renders the body of color in the 
other impure. Nor should she attempt to 
decide on the claims of her blue stuff if 
any orange stuff be near it, since the orange 
will throw its complementary blue upon the 
blue, deepening its tone and enhancing its 
brilliancy, thus making it bluer than it is, 
as in turn the blue will render the orange 
a similar service. 








Debt. 

JAPANESE proverb says that a 

friend at hand is better than all your 
relations at a distance, so a little money in 
your pocket is better than all the credit in 
the world. It is astonishing sometimes 
how much a little money will buy, and 
equally surprising how quickly a bill reach- 
es a hundred, and yet we may have little 
to show for it. One purchasing on credit 
buys rashly and generously; he does not 
think of pay-day, which seems far off, 
certain like death, but as remote and in- 
tangible. It is so easy to buy things in 
this way, one hardly stops to count the 
cost; by this method it almost seems as 
if all the things we covet grew on trees, 
and all we had to do was to put out our 
hands; we seem to be fed and clothed as 
if by a miracle, and it is surely a miracle 
if we pay the bill in due season. To con- 
tract a bill is to contract an obligation, to 
give another the advantage; we believe 
that half the forgeries and embezzlements 
in the country are the direct result of debt. 
Half the paralysis and heart-disease which 
end men’s lives in their heyday may be 
traced to the worry consequent upon debt; 
worry kills more people than work, or 
love, or any disease. It writes wrinkles 
in the face, it discolors the skin, makes 
the hair fall out, and encourages dyspepsia. 


there are 
when it is 
necessary to run into 
debt or starve, but even 


Of course 


occasions 


then it is not quite cer- 
tain but starving would 
be the easier method. 
It really seems as if the 
* running 
into debt” were descrip- 


expression 


tive; one never saun- 
ters into debt, or goes 
with moderate pace; it 
is more or less of a 
q lickstep In fact, 
debt is a luxury which 


only the very rich can 
afford, but naturally 
the poor imitate all the 
follies of the rich ; with 
the poor debt is only 
the expedient of weak- 
ness; they mortgage 
the future for the ex- 
igencies of the present. 
Many feel that unlimit- 
ed credit is a sort of 
compliment paid to 
their pecuniary affairs ; 
they do not remember 
they must pay for the 
compliment. They of- 
ten, indeed, regard 
debt as a friend at 
hand, which helps them 
over rough places, re- 
duces chaos to order 
for a time, gives them 
a chance to put the 
best foot forward, to 
dress and dine, never 
that it is 
enemy in 


suspecting 


rather an 


disguise. To be sure, 
it may be said, on the 
other hand, that no 


man of business ever 
got rich without debt S 
but he does not borrow 
for the sake of person- 
al vanity, which cer- 
tainly is not enriching, 
but for large enter- 
prises, which, perhaps, 
benefit the state as 


well as himself, and 
promote progress and 
civilization, 


Bratpep Ciora Costumr.—Front.—[For Back, see Page 916. | 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XVIIL, Figs. 72-82. 
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BUY THE BEST. 

Horace Wartrrs & Co.'s improved new scale Upright 
Pianos justly occupy the front rank among the cele- 
brated pianos of America. They combine in an ex- 
ceptional degree that sweetness and power of tone, 
great solidity of construction, and tasteful and elegant 
appearance, which always distinguish the best makes 
of pianos. Any one contemplating the purchase of a 

iano would consult their own interests by calling on 
lonace Watens & Co., 124 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Their prices are extremely low for first-class pianos, 
and they sell them in all parts of the country on pay- 
ments of $i0 per month, when desired.—[ Adv.] 





A GOOD REPUTATION. 

** Brown's Bronchial Troches”™ have been before the 
public many years, and are everywhere acknowledged 
to be the best remedy for all throat troubles. 

Mrs. S. H. Elliott, Ridgefield, Conn., saya: “J have 
never been without them for the last thirty years. 
Would as soon think of living without breath.” 

They quickly relieve Coughs, Sore Throat, and Bron- 
chial Affections. For sale everywhere, and only in 
boxes.—[Adv.} 





CATARRH CURED. 

A oLereymMan, after years of suffering from that loath- 
some disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying every known 
remedy, at last found a prescription which completely 
cured and saved him from death. Any sufferer from 
this dreadful disease sending a self-addressed stamped 
envelope to Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 212 East 9th St., New 
York, will receive the receipt free of charge.—[Adv.] 





DO YOU KNOW 
Wm. Rieger, the great German Perfumer? 2180 Soap 
and 1541 Floral Extracts have made his name familiar 
to the denizens of all climes.—[ Adv.) 





5M KN'I'S. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878: 
BAKER’S 


eon, Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
| admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers irocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


ADVE RT 1S 






















THE CENUINE 


own Hare's Maur Eetaact, 
EN 






TONIC and NUTRIENT, 


recommended by Physicians since 1847, "for 


DYSPEPSIA, INDIGESTION, NURSING 
MOTHERS and LUNG troubles. 


The gonsion has the signature of 
JOHANN HOFF ano MORITZ EISNER 
on the neck of every bottle. 
EISNER & MENDELSON CO., PHILA. 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE U. 8. 


New York Depot, 6 Barclay St. 


TO THE LADIES. 

If you use perfumery at all it should be nice. To 
be scented up with poor perfumery is horrid, simply 
horrid. You are sure of something nice if you obtain 
Eugene Rimmel’s Extracts. His goods are popular 
all over the world, and particularly with the élite of 
London and Paris. The special odors Ihlang Ihlang, 
Sweet Violeta, White Heliotrope, Henna, Vanda, Chi- 
nese Bouquet are just exquisite. These odors, and all 
the popular ones of the day of his make, are obtaina- 
ble of nearly all of the leading druggists. Ask ror 
Evesws RiMMEL's. 





A SPLENDID CHRISTMAS PRESENT, 


Especially appreciated by 
Society Ladies whodo not 
care to leave = draping 
1] of reception dresses to 
LZ other hands. Our form 
fits every member of the 
family, and ina household 
necessity well attested by 
the thousands now in use. 
Recommended by all Pub- 
lishers of Fashions. Sent 
to any address on receipt 
of price. 

Bazar Skirt-Form, in 

case, $3.00. 
Complete Form, $6.59. 
Bazar Skirt-Form Lron 
Post, to Wy a bust can 


+ 


HALL’S BAZAR FORM CcO., 
46 East 14th St., New York. 
Send for Mlustrated Circular giving full description. 
Mention Harper's Bazar. 
These are the only perfect Portable Forms ever in- 
uced.—Tae Burrertcok Pus.isuine Co. 














PIANOFORTES. 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workman and Durability, 


With IAM KNABE & CoO. 


BALTIMORE: NEW YORK: 
22 & 24 E. Baltimore St. 112 Fifth Avenue. 
WASHINGTON: 817 Market es, 
Portraits, Sketches 


ANEW ART fs st 


A child can learn. Taught by MAIL. W rite for circular. 
Agents wanted. Eugene Pearl, 23 Union Square, N. Y. 


Any one can say eet 








Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight, alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 

Rovat. Baxine Powper Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 


Barbour’s Flax Thread 








LADIE 


Fond of Crochet Work may make a beantiful Lace 
for Cuvtain or other Trimmirg from 


BARBOUR'S No. 10 SHOE THREAD. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


THE BARBOUR ‘BROTHERS COMPANY, 
| NEW YORK. 


EUGENIE’S WORLD - RENOWNED 
SECRET OF BEAUTY, on C.B., 


for the complexion ; transparent ename ] recommended 
| by physicians; w arranted perfectly harmless; superior 
to all other preparations. Tested and applied free of 
charge; $1.00 per box. 


THE GENUINE AUBURNINE. 


| of hair Golden Auburn. Price, $2.00. 

THE MONTE CRISTO 
VELOUTINE FACE POWDER. 
HIGHEST MEDALS AWARDED FOR SAME. 
THE COSMETIC MASE (Patented), 

for beautifying the complexion; $2.00 complete. 
lips ; exquisite in color, fine as the blush of the rose; 
$1.00 and $1.50 per bottle. 


MONTE CRISTO 
Medicated Gloves for beautifying the hands, superior 
to all others, $1.50 per pair. Rubber Gloves, $1.25 per 
pair. Imported Gloves, $2.00 per pair. 


Catalogues mailed free. 


L. SHAW, 54 w. ‘14th St., N. Y. 











CORSET. 


CAUTION—Do not 
let others lead you into 
buying worthless i mita- 
tions, as this is the Or1G1- 
NAL COILED WIRE 
SPRING ELASTIC Sec- 
TION CORSET and money 
will be refunded to wearer 
after four weeks’ wear, if 
not perfectly satisfactory. 

For sale by DrY Goops DRALERS. or if not obtainable, 
will mail, postage paid, HRALTH PRESERVING, §1.15 
ENGLISH ei $1.50 ; NURSING, $1.50; ABDOMINAL, 
$2.00; MIsses 


Schilling Corset Company, Detroit, Mich. 
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The wonderful preparation for coloring any shade 
| 


Turkish Rose Leaves, indelible tint, for the face and | 








0.0 GUNTHER SON} 


Are now offering at moderate prices 
all the latest Novelties in 


FURS. 


184 FIFTH AVENUE, New York. 


Orders by mail, or information desired, 
will receive special and prompt attention. 

Fashion Plate and Descriptive Cata- 
| logue and Price-list sent upon applica- 
tion to persons making themselves known 
to the house. 


DamesSons 


LINEN WDK’F SALE. 


BONA-FIDE BARGAINS. 


700 dozen Ladies’ Hemstitched Handkerchiefs, 
extra fine linen, 95c. half dozen; worth $2.75 


dozen. 























Ladies’ Hand-Embroidered Handkerchiefs, pure 
linen, Colored and White, 25c. each ; worth 40c. 
Ladies’ Initial Handkerchiefs, finest quality ever 





offered at this low price, one and two inch hem, 


2Q5e. each ; worth 40c. 


Hemstitched Handker- 


ch ef, Colored Borders, pure linen, de. each ; usual 


Immense bargain, Gents’ 


price, 25e. 

Closing at half price, Gents’ Initial Handker- 

| chiefs, one and two inch hem, all letters, extra Jine 
linen, 35c. each ; $4 dozen. 

| Fine Embroidered Handkerchiefs, Colored and 

| White, half price, 


50e. each. 


BROADWAY AND EIGHTH ST. N. YY. 


MAE Toy 
the child | 
likes best! 


This is the ti- 
tle of a descrip- 
tive Price-list, 
richly illustra- 
% ted in color 
print, of the 


e ANCHOR STONE 
BUILDING BOX, 








which should 
be found in 
every family, and may be obtained from all Toy 
dealers, Stationers, aud Educational Depots. The 


} Price-list will be forwarded gratis on application to 
| 


| F, AD. RICHTER & Co. 


NEW YORK, 310 BROADWAY, or LONDON E.C., 
1 RAILWAY PLACE, FENCHURC CH STREET. 















DE T. FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL 
} CREAM, OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 
a 2 Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, 

N « | Moth Patches, Rash, and Skin dis- 
a<t eases and every blemish on beauty, 
-_. = and defies detection. It has stood 
ase “ the test of 30 years, and is so harm- 
=e jess we taste it to be 
mF sure it is properly 
zo SS made Accept no 
la ~s coun terfeit of similar 
4 name. Dr. L. A. Say- 





er snid toa lady of the 
haut-ton (a patient) : 
“* As you ladies will 
use them, 1 reco mmend 
* Gouraud’s Cream’ 
as the least harmful of 
all the Skin prepara- 
tions.”’ For sale byall 
Druggists and Fancy- 
Goods Dealers in the 
U. S., Canadas, and 
Europe. 


FERD. T. HOPKINS, Manager, 48 Bond St., running 
through to main office, 37 Great Jones St., N. Y. 


e368 STAMPING PATTERNS, 


Our illustrated Catalogue shows 3,50: hoice 
Designs to order from. Teaches Daan Arig Kén- 
sington and Lustra Painting. Sent free for 10 cts. 
to pay postage, if you mention this publication. 


M.J.CUNNING & CO. 148 W. 5th St. Cincinnati.0O. 














See that the words “‘ Velutina Wear Guaranteed ’? are stamped on the selvage, 


Exact imitation of Lyons Silk Velvet. 
POINTS. ® is not a Velveteen, but 
A new Velvet Pile Fabric never seen in America.” 


supersedes any Velveteen ever made.) 

















CORPUS LEAN 
will reduce fat at the rate of 10 to 15 
lbs. per month without affecting the 
eneral health. Send Se. & in vee os 
Ne ab tp 





FAT 





Se htattpkcs Aet® Hon 







MADE 








ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS 
simply stopping the FA T-producing 
fects of food. The supply being 
stopped the natural working of the 
system draws on the fat and at once 
reduces weight, 


EAN 








Cuticura 
Remedies. 


\’OTHING IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT ALL 
4% comparable to the Curioura Remepres in their 
marvellous properties of cleansing, purifying, and 
beautifying the skin, and in curing torturing, disfig- 
uring, itching, scaly, and pimply diseases of the skin, 
scalp, and blood, with loss of hair. 

Cuttoura, the great Skin Cure, and Cutiroura Soap, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, exter- 
nally, and Curicvra Reso.vent, the new Blood Puri- 
fier, internally, are a positive cure for every form of 
skin and blood disease, from pimples to scrofula. 
Curtoura Remepres are absolute y pure, and the only 
infallible skin beautifiers and blood purifiers. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cutioura, 50c.; Rrsow- 
VENT, $1; Soap, 25c. Prepared by the Potrer Deve 
anp Cuemtoat Co., Boston, Mass. 

we Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases, ‘- 
HAND Soft as dove's down, ‘and as white, by 

_using CurTioura Mepioat ep Soar. 








UPHOLSTERY, TAPESTRIES, 
ARTISTIC DRAPERIES, 


AND 


FURNITURE DECORATIONS. 


Rich Silks, Satins, and Velvets, 
LADIES’ SUITS, COATS, AND WRAPS. 


FURS AND FUR GARMENTS, 
N26&N28 Cheslwiwt St 
Philadelphia 


C.C. Shayne, 


Manufacturing Furrier, 
103 Prince St., N. Y., 


Will retail fashionable Furs 
and Seal-skin Garments this 
season. This will afford a 
splendid opportunity 
ladies to purchase reliable 


for 


furs direct from the Manu- 
facturer at lowest possible 
prices. Fashion book mailed 


free. 


COLUMBIA YARNS. 


REGISTERED 








TRANE Ou CELEBRATED FOR 


Excellence of Quality 
and Evenness of 
Thread. 


Pure Dyes and Beauti- 
ful Shadings. 


The only Full Weight 
¥ arnst in the he Market. 





Goops szar THs Trape-Marx, Nons Orusr Genuine, 


COLUMBIA GERMANTOWN, 4 and 8 fold. 
COLUMBIA SAXONY, 2, 3 and 4 fold. 
COLUMBIA SPANISH. 
COLUMBIA KNITTING YARNS. 
COLUMBIA EIDER-DOWN. 
COLUMBIA SHETLAND. 


SILKEN EMBROIDERY anv 
SILKEN ETCHING FLAX. 


Harris’s New Embroidery Threads, 
(Pure Flax. Warranted to Wash.) 

Tuzss THREADS arg 1n Constant Use tn Lowpon arp 
on tas Continent in THs Various Scuoots or ART 
NEEDLE-WORK, ann sy HIGH-CLASS EMBROIDE- 
RERS or Aut Varistizs or Worx, 


Tus anove YARNS awd Fiax For Sats sy aut Leapina 
Jopssrs AND RgTAILERS THROUGHOUT THE UniTsp Statas 
anp CaNnaba. 





CURL OR FRIZZ 


Your Hair with the 


Hair Curler, 


or ame 
Mone 


LADIES | 


IMPROVED 
IDEAL 


fe and avoid all danger of Burnin 
as the Hair or Hs Hani 





refunded eatiathaters. 
CURLER FOR SALE "ey DEALERS. 


ACE 
G.L. THOMPSON. utr, 21 Fifth Av., CHICAGO, 


FREE! Our Mammoth IMiustrated 














and all Ladies. Add., Roop Maeic Scare Co., Quinct, Turwors, 
ME. FRANCIS’ PURCH ASING AGENCY, 
141 West 20th St.,N.¥.€ ily. Send for Circular, 


y nana 
PURCHASING AGENCY, Established 1875, 


a pened 
DECKER, 118 East 14th Street,’ N New York. 











DECEMBER 31, 1887. 











RIDLEYS, 


Grand Street, New York City. 


A HUGE DEPOT 
HOLIDAY GOODS. 


“ Everything Under the Sun” 
FOR A 


CHRISTMAS GIFT 


From a Toy for Little Tots, 
Handsome Presents for Youth, 
Pleasing and Appropriate Gifts for the Aged. 


Troy, Ss. 


THERE IS NOTHING MANUFACTURED AS A 
TOY BUT WHAT IS REPRESENTED IN OUR 
STOCK; FROM A TINY TOY WAGON TO A BIG 
KXPRESS WAGON; FROM A HOBBY-HORSE TO 
AN IMMENSE BICYCLE OR TRICYCLE. 


DOLLS. 


SUCH AN ASSORTMENT CANNOT BE SEEN 
ELSEW HERE. 

Thousands, if not millions, of them; at all events, 
an almost countless number, at all prices, from one 
cent to the finest Bisque Doll. 


BOOrFsS. 


Books for the Nursery, 
Books for the Young People. 








Books of Reference for the Library, Choice Gift 
Books, Prayer Books, Bibles, etc. 


JEWELRY. 


REAL DIAMOND AND SOLID GOLD JEWELRY, 


In Lace-pins, Ear-drops, Bracelets, Rings, and Studs. 





Fine assortment Garnet Jewelry set in gold. 


Marble, Enamel, and Fancy Bronze Clocks in great 
variety. 





Handsome assortment Marabout Fans. 





Bric-a-brac in Bisque, Bronze, and Brass Ware. 
Fancy articles of every description. 
Gold and Silver Headed Canes and Umbrellas. 


While displaying the largest stock of Holiday Goods 
we do not disturb our regular departments, all of which 
will be found to contain complete assortments, and 
prices, as usual, the lowest. 





All selections made now can be stored 
with us, free of charge, until wanted. 


N.B,.—Special Discounts to Sunday- 
schools and Fairs, 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 3114 to 321 Grand St.; 


56 to 70 ALLEN ST. ; 59 to 65 ORCHARD ST., N. Y. 


Preserve Your Health, 


SMITH'S PATENT PERFORATED 
CHAMOIS UNDERGARMENTS af- 
ford, to persons susceptible to cold, 
the best protection against PNEU- 
MONIA, RHEUMATISM, and all 
LUNG DISEASES. Recommended 
for Ladies and Gentlemen by the 
Medical Faculty. Send for highly 
illustrated circular. 


CANFIELD RUBBER CO., 


Successors to D.C. HALL & CO., 
Sani & MANUFACTURKES, 








Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 


Sold by druggists or sent by mail. 
50c. E. E. T. Hasol Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 


FINE IMPORTED HOLIDAY g000S. 


AT REDUCED PRICES. 

Louis the XIIL Tapestry in Sedan Chairs, Portfolios, 
Bags, Book Covers, bronze Paper Weights, Inkstands, 
Pen Racks, Glove and Mouchoir Cases, Photo Frames, 
Bric-a-Brac, Jouvin & Co.’s Gloves, Fans, Handker- 
chiefs, Silk Wes ry, &c., at a great reduction. 

. H. GROJEAN, 
1192 uneobiinae. near 29th St., N. ¥. 

















Tue Art INTERCHANGE 


For 1888 is a 20 page, beautifully illustrated and printed 
fortnightly journal, and is in itself a complete text 
book and guide for art students in all branches, ex- 
plaining practically and at length best’'methods of work 
and how to obviate difficulties encountered. It gives 
full accounts of latest novelties in art and decora- 
tion; full art notes and news; current book reviews, 
and is universally acknowledged the leading art 
journal of its class in the world. 


26-Colored Studies-26 


Including Landscape, Marine, Floral and Figure sub- 
jects in color, for both oil and water colors, by such 
artists as A. F. Bunner, [marine], Percy Moran, 
[figures], Wyatt Eaton, [landscape], Edward Moran, 
{marine], Mrs. Clara Goodyear, [flowers], and other 
eminent and representative American artists, whose 
works have beeh selected especially for their value 
to the student as models of color and handling. 
HUNDREDS OF GOOD DESIGNS 

in black and white, for China Painting, Embroidery, 
Wood-carving, Repousse, Painting in oil and water 
colors, and other art work, all full size, are given 
each year, as well as occasional finely engraved art 
reproductions suitable for framing. All these [26] 
colored plates, art supplements, outline designs—26 
coples of the paper is offered for only $4.00 a year, or 


For $1.25 Only, 


Tue Art INTERCHANGE will be sent on trial for the 
first three months of 1888. This will give the follow- 
ing large colored plates, 20x 14 inches in size, printed 
in from 12 to 14 colors. 


La FRANCE (Pink) Roszs,| ALAMANDER (Yellow 

Poppies, Flowers,) 

“By Tue River,” Land- Rocks AND SURF. 
scape. CHEROKEE Roszs, 


A fully illustrated priced catalogue of these and 
other colored studies published with THz Arr INTER- 
CHANGE will be sent free for 4c. postage, or 

A Sample Copy, and superb colored Study of 
Daisies will be sent to any address on receipt of 
20 Cts. (stamps received—regular price 30 Cts.) 
on condition this paper be mentioned. 


Address, WM. WHITLOCK, Publisher, 
Estab'd, 1878. 87 & 39 West 22d Street, N. Y 


DRESS PATTERNS 
FOR 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS 


JAMES McCREERY & CO. 


Are now offering special induce- 
ments in Dress Patterns, suitable 
for Holiday Gifts. 500 Diagonal 
2atterns at $2.50; TOO Serge 
-atterns at $3.50; 650 Satine 
Tricot Patterns at $5.50. 


reat variety of Plaids, Stripes, 


and mixtures at correspondingly | 
are of 


low prices. The above 
strictly all-wool material and are 
remarkable value. They also offer 
on a separate counter, 400 plain 
colored Pattern Dresses, with an 
appropriate velvet novelty for | 
trimming, at $7.50 per pattern; 
well worth $12.50. 

Orders by mail from any part of 
the country will receive careful 
and prompt attention. 


Broadway and Iilth St, 
New York. 


Another Reduction tn 


Iudia Shawls 


Valley Cashmere. 


$200 Shawls for $125 2 

$250 Se: $1 “ 
ae “ $175 
$300 * $200 


All other kinds marked down 
portion. 


Lord & Taylor, 


Broadway and Twentieth Street. 


FOR THE FAIR SEX. 
The Lablache Face Powder, so 
delicate, dainty, and refined, is a 


is the admiration of thousands of 
lovely American women who owe 
their beanty to its constant use. It 
will add brilliancy to a maiden’s 
charms, and make the complexion 
as soft, transparent, and pure as an 
infant's, ‘To the fair sex who pride 
themseives on having the most del- 
icate skins, this powder is becoming 
distinguished, and is found among other fashionable 
surroundings upon the toilet tables of the élite. For 
sale by all druggists, or will be mailed on receipt of 25 
2c. stamps. BEN. LEVY & CO., French Perfumers, 
and sole proprietors, 34 West Street, Boston, Mass. 
2 “OUR” FELT TOOTH BRUSH," 27K" Be 3 
HORSEY MFG. CO. » UTIGAALY. as 


| 3 
2 





Professionally ania **The Hygeian Brush.” 


“The 
best cleanser and polisher of the teeth known. "—.\ 


Tribune. ““Unequalled for benefit, ore. a and 
economy.” pest le ‘‘Head,” best ‘‘Florence” make, 
fitting holder, 15c, Set 75c, or sold separately. 


in pro- 


most exquisite toilet preparation. It | 
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Le Boutillier Br Bros. 


Broadway and 14th St., N.Y., 


Offer Special Bargains in Silks and Dress 
Goods for the Holiday Season, 


BLACK SILKS. 


21-incn Black Gros-Grains, Rhadames, Faille 
Frangaise, and Radzimirs, worth $1.25 to 


Op Ren oe eee $1.00 


22-inch Cashmere Gros - Grain Dress Silks, 


worth $1.98, for this sale.................- 1.25 | 
24-inch Rich Black Silks, worth $2.25, an ele- 
gant Christmas Present... .....0..00ee eee 1.50 
EVENING SILKS. 
All-Silk Imported Faille Frangaise, in delicate 
SRI TERED, DM hendas cacndevecesacce cc .79 


100 pieces 22-inch Gauze Pekin Moires (en- | 


tirely new), in White, Cream, Pink, Sky, 

Nile, Lilac, and Salmon, worth $1.50 ...... 98 
Figured Moire Faille Francaise, representing 

in effect hand-painted silks, worth $5.00 





pk a ae See 1.00 
FRENCH DRESS GOODS. 
Colored French Cashmeres, 70 new light and 
dark shades, worth 68c. ‘ 44 
Clearing Sale of French Novelties, "$2: 50 ) and 
CGD GRIER, GE GE victicccdcscccccccccces .79 
54-inch Importe d Ladies’ Cloths, all colors, 
Fogular GL.7B quality o.cs.ccccceccccesccccs 1.25 
54-inch Astrachans, all colors................ 2.00 


Mail Orders thoroughly executed. 


All correspondence should bear our Street Address, 


Broadway & 14th st., N.Y. 
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CORSETS 


PRODUCE AN ELEGANT FORM. 
TRY THEM AND BE CONVINCED. 











High-Class Novelties 


In Cotton 


WASH FABRICS 


for Spring and Summer of 
1888 will be known under 


the following brands: 
Rayon de Satin, 
Fayal Batiste, 
Shamrock Satin Checks, 
Marabout Plaids, 
Toulon Plaids. 
Tambour Zephyrs. 
Should your dealer not have 


them in January, send for 


samples to 


Box 3052, New York City. 








> KIRBY, BEARD & Co % 
siF -JHREADING NEEDLE 
es = 2 


THREADING THREADED 


, PINS,NEEDLES,HAIR PINS. 

















MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


EPPS S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


I\COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK, 


maa DRESS STAYS 
Finished in three styles 


Thread, Cloth, and Satin Covered. For sale everywhere. 





| SEAL 
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JACKETS, SACQUES, 
DOLMANS, PALETOTS, 
PERSIAN LAMB JACKETS. 


Black and Silver Fox Skins. 


FUR-LINED GARMENTS, 


Fur Muffs, Cloves, Caps, 
and Trimmings. 





Disad evant c RK | 9th ét. 
HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


BLACK SILKS, &c., 


In Dress Patterns of 16 to 20 Yards. 


BLACK CASHMERE SILKS, SATIN 
RHADAMES, FAILLE FRANCAISE, 
SATIN DUCHESSE, SATIN DE LYON, 
&c., from $14.00 to $40.00. 

750 CASHMERE and BROCADE SILKE 


and VELVET COMBINATION ROBES. 
from $7.50 to $20.00. 


All at SPECIAL PRICES. 
Le Boutillier 

Brothers, _ 
(Suberor er rw (UALITY 


Of 23d 
Street, 
NEW YORK 


1324. 





PHILADELPHIA‘ -SEND STAMP FOR CATALOGUE. 
LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. Finest and Cheapest Meat Flavor- 
ing Stock for Soups, Made Dishes, and Sauces. 
Annual sale 8,000,000 jars. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


An invaluable tonic. ‘It 














OF MEAT is a suc- 
cess and a boon for which nations should feel 
ful.’—See Medical Press, Lancet, ete. 
Genuine only with fac-simile of Baron Liebig's 
Signature luk across the Label. The 
tle * : Baro m Liebig be iving been largely used 
by dealers with no convection with Baron 
Liebig, the public are informed that the Liebig 
Com spany lone can offer the article with Baron 
Liebig’s guarantee of genuineness. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. To be had of all Storekeepers, Gro- 
cers, and I Druggists 


STEINWAY 


The Standard Pianos of the World! 
The Largest Estab 











blishment in Existence, 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York. 


Madame Porter's. 


Cough Balsam, 


Pleasant, Reliable, 
Effectual. 


Successfully used for more 
than fifty years. Try it. 


id A C” Electric Motors. 


Especially popular for running family Sewing Ma- 
chines. We sell a SE es MAC = OUTFIT 
Motor with Battery complete, ° 

No trouble, no noise, ger. 

Send for circular or apply at any Kiectrical Supply 
store. 


C &C ELECTRIC MOTOR CO,, 


90 South Fifth Avenue, New York. — 


by Pece’s Par. TernovEn 

tte DEAF: vusniongsp Ear Drums, 
Whis ne REE distinctly, 

Address 


Comfortable, ie the Illustrated book & proofs, F 
_orcall on F, HISCOX, 653 Broadway, N.Y. 


Send name and 6c sts amps for FREE 
— Genuine Fast India Break- 

fast Tea GEO. F. LEWIS, Importer, 
67 Washington Street, hicago, Ill. ill. 


New New Embosse d Scrap Pictures and Elegant Sam- 
360 ple Cards for 10c. National Card Co.,Camden,N.J. 








Name A paper. 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 





VOLUME XX., NO. 53. 





FACETIZA. 
OUR DOMESTIC SERVICE. 
* How old are you, Mary ?” asked Mrs, Blank of her house-maid. 


“Well, mum, I’m just twenty-six; but when I put my money in the 
bank, I told the man I was a good deal older, so's I’d get more interest on 
it.” ." {4 fact. 

“* Mary,” said Mrs. Blank, another time, to her maid, “you can tell 
Bridget that she excelled herself in the pies we had to-day for dinner.” 

A little later Mrs. Blank went down to the kitchen, and found Bridget 
very sad and solemn. ‘‘ Why, what is the matter?” asked the lady, very 
much surprised 

“Shure, mum,” came the answer, ** 


didn’t you tell Mary I could go sell 
myself with them pies f 


s [A fact. 


— 
THE UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE. 


I heard a tot of people talk, 

On how to pronounce Volapitk, 
Some were sure ‘twas Volapitk, 
Making it to rhyme with duke; 
Another, who had read the book, 
Spoke of it as Volapik. 


One man said ’twas “ simple truck,” 
And sneering, called it Volapuk; 
Some other persons—quite a few— 
Who studied French, said Volapitk ; 


And one, who German spoke, said ** Ach, 
The proper name is Yolapik.” F. 8. M. 
2 
A young wag uptown started out with his gun encased in canvas to 


take a train for Sullivan County the other day, and met a lady of great 
heart and age. 

**Do you mean to tell me,” she asked, “‘ that you are deliberately going 
to shoot little birds and timid, inoffensive animals ?” 


“No, ma’am,” he replied, “‘ 1 will not go so far as to say that. If I 
have my usual luck, I shall shoot nothing but my gun.” 
sundinatanmenes 
Wasutveton Sunpay-sonoor Tracner (to little colored girl). “Now, 


Angeline, can you tell me what it means to return good for evi. ?” 
Aneetine Brooks. * Well, miss, | doan’ ’xactly know de words, but I 
tink it mean ef any one sasses yer, doan’ yer jaw back.” 
ee 
The unexpected frankness of children often leaves older people at a loss 
forareply. A gentleman doing business in New York has three hand- 
some little ones, of whom he is very proud, and he keeps a large photo- 
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CHRISTMAS SHOPPING ON FOURTEENTH STREET. 
THE DEAR LITTLE MEN HAVE TO CALL ON THE POLICE FOR PROTECTION. 
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, i MY CARD UP TO MR. FUEGO, AND— 9. THe JANUS CARD. 3. “WHat! 


graph of the three on his office desk. Not long ago an out-of-town cus- 
tomer came in with his family. While the customer was selecting goods, 
the gentleman tried to make friends with his son, a boy of about four or 
five years old. The youngster had been to the museum, and was not 
easily interested in the less exciting things to be seen in the show- 
cases of the store. Finally the gentleman resolved to play his tramp 
card. 

* Here I have something to show you,” he said, and produced the pho- 
tograph of his children, mentally formulating l 
are, for some mysterious r 


the tale wit 
ison, wont to regale the 


h which adults 
juvenile mind, about 
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BOY. “HA! HERE COMES A 
WAGON TLL JEST CHUCK 7 
} THIS BUNDLE IN BEHIND AND f 


| CATCH ON AND HOOK A RIDE 


JUST AFTER HE HAS “ CHUCKED” 


IN HIS BUNDLE 
AWARE OF TH@ FACT THAT FARMER WATCHUM 
BACK OF HIS WAGON WHEN HE GOES TO MARKET. 





BILL AGAIN!” 


‘my little boy at home, just like you,” etc. The youngster gazed at the 
picture curiously, then turned away, contemptuously remarking : 

‘‘Hah! I’ve seen wusser’n that to-day. I’ve been to the musenm.” 

equcatthtipteakon 

A writer of humorous short stories was stopping at a summer hotel 
where he was admired by two small boys who had read his tales. A 
real live writer was evidently a curiosity to the youngsters. 
one of the boys plucked up courage to speak to him. 

“ Are you Mr -, who writes stories for the —— ?” 

The writer acknowledged his identity with becoming modesty, and 





AND “CAUGHT ON,” HE BECOMES 
ALWAYS TAKES 


HIS BULL-DOG IN THE 


IS GETTING SO TIRED.” 





THAT CONFOUNDED WASHING 


Finally, | 
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SEL LE vweN 


4. “TELL YOUR MOTHER TO GO TO THUN- 
DER; AND IF YOU ANNOY ME AGAIN, I"LL—” 


the boy, after a moment of reflection, continued his investigations : “‘ How 
much do they pay you for one of those stories ?” 

*From twenty to fifty dollars,” replied the writer, kindly, and the 
youngster seemed buried tn thought. Suddenly the question came like a 
shot from a gun: 
: com wouldn’t they pay you more if your stories were not so fool- 
ish 2?” 

The writer was too taken aback to answer, but he has been thinking 
over the matter ever since, and vainly trying to draw the line between 


| “* humor” and “ foolishness.” 
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SHE WAITED. 





“MISTER PHOTOGRAPHER, | DO WISH YOU WOULD PLEASE HURRY; THE LITTLE DEAR 


**MADAM, DO YOU WANT AN ANATOMICAL CHART?” 
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A Remarkable Volume. 


The volume for 1888 will be, in many respects, superior to any 
that have preceded it, as will be seen by the following partial 
Announcements: 


The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, 


the famous English Statesman, will contribute an article, expressly 
written for the Companion, on “The Future of the English-Speaking 








PRs) ie 


iA 
Every 
W 


Six Serial Stories, 


SM: 


Vy 
FULLY ILLUSTRATED, WILL BE GIVEN IN 1888, BY 
Le ) J. T. Trowbridge, C. A, Stephens, and others. 


SS 


CMYK 


wy) 
\ Eminent Contributors. 


¥ 
Special Articles of great interest, written for the Companion, will 
A> 
G SS 


wo) 
> appear from the following Authors: 


( P— PROFESSOR TYNDALL, GEN. LORD WOLSELEY, 
oT y ine ) JUSTIN McCARTHY, M.P., GEN. GEO. CROOK, U.8.A,, 
oe | ARCHDEACON FARRAR, LOUISA M. ALCOTT, 
" oa mA CLARA LOUISE KELLOGG, COL. T. W. HIGGINSON, 
Med Yi" 

SA and one hundred other popular writers. 
<e 


increased in Size. 


Twelve Pages Weekly, instead of eight pages, will be given 
nearly every week during 1888, increasing the size of the paper almost 
one-half, and giving an extraordinary amount and variety of choice 
reading and illustrations, without any advance in the price. 


Creat Variety of Reading. 


200 Short Stories; Tales of Adventure; Articles of Travel; 
Sketches of Eminent Men; Historical and Scientific Articles; 
zooo Short Articles; Bright Sayings; Anecdotes; Sketches of ~ 
Natural History; Poetry. 


Free to Jan. ist. 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS, who send 81.75 now, will receive 
the paper free to Jan. ist, 1888, and for a full year from 
that date. This offer includes the 

CHRISTMAS DOUBLE HOLIDAY NUMBER. 

Sample Copies and Colored Announcement and Calendar free. 

Please mention this Paper. 

















' No. 7.—For $1.00 and 8 cents for postage: 4 beautiful Folding Cards, and 4 Souvenir Books, 


wre 


OUR CARD PACKAGES for 1887 and 1888 are ready. - 
The assortment is unusually large and fine, embracing the best 
ecards that can be obtained.* These packets will be found the most 
wonderful bargains ever offered. We advise early orders, 
us many will certainly desire-to re-order. 

We will send a complete set of the first six peckages for 
$3.50, and 40 cents for postage and registering. and of the com- 
plete.9 sets for $5.00, and 50 cents for postage wind registering, 
or for $5.00 order of any packets a $1.00 packet will be rent free. 
No. 1.—For 50 cents and 4 cents for postage: 17 of 

L. Prang & Co. and other fine Christmas Cards, together with 

® Double Fringed Card and a handsome Birthday Card, 

No. 2.—For 50 cents and 4 cents for postage: 10 large 
and finer Cards from the above Publishers, also a Fine Frosted 
Card and a Folding Card cut in form of Sheaf of Wheat. 

No. 3.—For $1.00 and 6 cents for postage: A choice ve. 
lection of 25 Beautiful Cards, of L. Prang & Co.'s, also a 
souvenit booklet and a Hand-Painted Card. 

No. 4.—For $1.00 and 8 cents for postage: A selection 
of 10 of our Largest and Finest Cards, together with a Beau- 
tiful Four-Foldmg Calendar for 1888, by L. Prang & Co, 

No. 5.—For $1.00 and 10 cents for postage: 10 Double 
Fringed Cards (it folded), each in a separate cuvelope, 
together with a fine Folding Fringe .Card, and a handsome 
Satin Card, 

No. 6.—For 25 cents and 2 cents for postage : 10 Prang’s, 
Tuck’s, Ward's, and other beautiful cards, 





with appropriate selections from best authors ; 
graphic Card of the above cut by I. Prang & Co. 
No. 8.—BIRTHDAY PACKET. For 50 cents: 17 Fine Cards of Prang’s or Tuck's. 


No. 9—_SUNDAY-SCHOOL PACKET. For 50 cents: 20 cards, cf Marcus Ward's, Prang's 
Cards, assorted. 


retail price, 25 and 50 cents each, and av eniarged Litho- 


STAMPS OR POSTAL NOTES RECEIVED. 
Hand-Painted Cards, Pearl Cards, and other novelties at 10, 15, 25, 50, 75 cents and $1 00 


each, for Christmas, Birthday, or Anniversary, which will be selected with care for different tastes and 
ages as specified. 

Chromo Lithograph Cards, by Prang & Co., of the above cut and verse, and companion cards, per doz, 
with one booklet, postpaid, $1.00, 


TO TEACHERS ONLY. 


50 Marcus Ward's, Prang’s, and other beautiful cards, no two alike, for $1 00 and 8 cents for postage. 
Better Assortment, $2.00 and 10 cents for postage. A very choice selection, no two alike, $3.00 and 20 
cents for postage and registering. 

Every packet will be sent in Pasteboard Protectors, and heavy envelope Wrappers, Jor safe transmission. 

The above offers include our Easter Card Packets for 1888, These will be ready about March Ist, 

Envelopes for Mailing, 12 cents for each packet. 


LOWEST PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES. 
We are the New England Agents for the Hurlbut 


PAPER BY THE POUND. Paper co: cttutiten in 1823), and. munatactarer 


of the Beacon Hill Linen Paper (no better or more elegant paper can be made). Selling direct from 
mills to the consumer, we are able always to give lowest possible prices. Sample sheets of paper and en- 
velopes, with prices and number of sheets to a pound, sent on receipt of 15 cents, and special prices to 
those taking orders for these papers with our card packets, 


POT-POURRI (Rose Leaves). 


A preparation of Rose-Leaf Petals combined with the choicest Oriental perfumes, which will remain 
fragrant for years. Per box, size_314 by 434, postpaid, 50 cents. In fine Japanese Jars, securely packed 


and filled, price, from $1.00 to $5.00. 
H. H. CARTER & KARRICK, 3 Beacon Street, BOSTON. 











PRANC’S 


WRT PUBLICATIONS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
PRANG'S CHRISTMAS and NEW-YEAR CARDS 
Novelties, Satin Art Prints, and Calendars. 


—>—_——_ 


PRANG’S ART BOOKS: 
HOME OF EVANGELINE. THE VOICE OF THE GRASS. 
CHRISTMAS PROCESSIONAL. A GAY DAY FOR SEVEN. 

ECHOBS IN AQUARELLE FROM ALONG SHORE. 

PRANG’S LONGFELLOW STATIONERY, 

Put up in unique box, representing a fac-simile of Longfellow’s Residence in Cambridge, Mass. The 
chimneys are used for the reception of postage stamps. The house is securely packed in a wooden box, 
ready for shipment. A handsome and eonvenient present. 


PRANG’S WATER-COLOR STUDIES, 
By Ross Turner and his * pupils, by Mrs. E. T. Fisher, Louis K. Harlow, A. T. Bricher, and others. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 
NEW YORK: 38 Bond Street. L. PRANG & co., 





























MISS PHELPS, 


The Cates Between. 
A Striking Story of the Unseen. 
$1.25. 


“We much prefer this book to either the 
immensely popular ‘ Gates Ajar,’ or ‘Beyond 
the Gates.’... The story is one of striking 
power and beauty, and its thrilling grasp upon 
the reader is not intermitted till its close.” 


—Zion’s Herarv, Boston. 


Jack the Fisherman. 
IHustrated, 50 Cents. 
Seems to me the strongest temperance story 
ot ourtime, says Miss FRANCES E. WILLARD. 
It is one of the most artistic and powerful 
temperance stories ever written. ! wish it 
might be distributed by the million copies, 
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RUBBER BATH AND 

FLESH BRUSH. 
Tt is made from_pure 
Para rubber, and being 
. perfectly ficxibie fits 
i every motion of the 
hand fo the body. For 
Rheumati:m, Neural- 
‘gia, Stiff Joints. ctc., it 
/2 jsinvaluable. Sent by 

mail on receiptof price, © 
; $1.50. 


y 

> C. J. BAILEY & C0., 

Manufacturers. 

4 No, I3Q@ PEARL ST., 

| Boston, Mass, U.S.A. 

American and Foreign 
patents applied for. 


*.* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, postpaid, 
on receipt of price by the Publisher. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.. Boston. 
11 East 17th Street, New York 
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Send 3 two-cent stamps for sam- 
ples of the finest Foreign and Ameri- 
can writing papers,representing over 


25 VARIETIES, 
whieh we seil 
By the Pound 
from 15 cents upwaris. 
SAMUEL WARD CO.,, 
184 Devoushire St., Boston. 
Proprietors ( Boston Linen, 
of the { Bos 


Christmas Double Numbers of 
London Graphic, 
Yule Tide, Holly Leaves, 


each with beautiful colored engravings, will soon be pub- 
lished in this country and abroad simultaneously. 


PRICE, 50 CENTS EACH. 
ALSO 
LE FIGARO ILLUSTRKE, 
Kuglish Text, $1.25 PER CoPY, 


SAN FRANCISCO: 529 Commercial Street. Boston, Mass. 


Mai! rates 16c. per pound. 
Express uften cheaper. 
Wedding & Visiting Cards, 
Stamping, etc., a specialty. 
Samples o1. application. 









ten Bond, 
Noted (| Bunker Hill Linen. 










embodying work of celebrated Parisian artists, and of su- 
perior excellence. 

OF ALL NEWSDEALERS. ORDER NOW 
THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, NEW YORK, 





CLARKE’S Patent METAL SPOOLHOLDER,. 


Ladies find this a most 
convenient and orne- 
mental article for the 
work-table. Holde all 
the spools, scissors, and 
thimbles. Fitted with 
silk-plush pincushions, 
and hus tension bars for 
the thread. Price, in 
New York, nicely fin- 
» ished in Black and 
Gold, 50 ctx. Nickel- 
plated (very handsome), 


Everall BT, 


LADIES’ 


TAILORS AND IMPORTERS, 
236 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


All the latest novelties for the 
present season. 
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Bailey's Rabber Bath and Flesh Brushes must become 
deservedly popular. Those who use them will find them 
not only agreeable, but con tributing to their wel-being by 
improving circulation and promoting a healiby + ction of 
the skin.— Boston Journal «f Health, November, 1887. 


CLEAN HANDS! 


For every one, no matter what the occupation, by using 


BAILE¥'S RUBBER 
TOILET BRUSH - 


PAT APPLIED FOR if 
Dl 
| 


CARMEL 
DS eX | 











CARMEL SOAP is made only from sweet Olive Oil, by 
a Mission Society in Palestine. Being absolutely pure, 
and possessing the emollient properties of Olive Oil, it is 
unsurpassed for the Toilet and Bath, and superior to all 
other Soaps for the Teeth and Hair. It is the only per- 
fectly safe Soap for the NURSERY and Invalids. If your 
druggist or grocer does not keep it, send 15c. for Sample 
Cake to the Importer and Sole Agent, 

A. KLIPSTEIN, 52 Cedar Street, New York. 





Tt removes Ink, Tar, 
Stains, and in fact everything foreign to the color of the 
skin, simply by using with soap and water. It never be- 
comes foul or carries any contagion, ard will not injure the, 
most delicate skin, as is done by the nee of pumice stone, 








bristle brushes, etc. Printers, Penmen, wz: 
writers, Biscksmith<, Mechin sts, Shee= 
makers, Painters, Farmers, and all whose hands 
are stained by their labor, can cleanse them easily without 
rupturing or weakening the skin. 

Price, 25 Cents each. Send ue Postal Note and we 
will forward by return mail. €. J. BAILEY & CO. 


THE ROCHESTER LAMP 


has a larger sale than all other iamps added together, 
1201 Broadway, near 29th St., 25 Warren St., New York. 


ROCHESTER LAMP CO., Sole Owners. 








Mfrs., 132 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. Agts. wan s 











Octs. Can be sent an . Special terms 
to dealers WP CLARKE. 42 E 1ath Street, X.'T. 
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1). Ala & Ch o Scribner's Magazine ‘= 1888 


4 ben completion of the 
first year of ScRIBNER'S 


ND Magazine will be signalized | Teady prepared to appear during the coming year: 
A a by the publ-cation of this 


| 6th Avenue | ¥ A. ~-_~ S = J 4 CHRISTMAS ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON Sse oth wots ene hie thetic Gor ee gh 
, 
a 


The following is a partial list of the important features which have been al- 


a familiar and personal. way which will form new bonds of friendship between the te and his 


=o * thousands of readers. In his first paper, entitled “A CHAPTER ON DREAMS," he tells, in 
NUMBER. cidentally, some interesting facts concerning the origin of his story, ‘‘ Dr. Jokyll and Mr. Hyde.’ 


N EW XOR K, This will appear in the January number. 


POEMS by . . ° ° . Rosert Lovis Stevenson, 


Austis Dossax, by Prof. W. S. CHAPLAIN, will b+ the first of an espe 
Evira M. Twomas. IL CC EB . j ‘ “Bit : ‘ , r 
; DIRECT SPECIAL ATTENTION STORIES by hig Sek me 3 mn ad : RA WAY A ID NTS, cially important and interesting series of papers on railways, 











i Sinin Oane Swenky. their administrations and construction, including great engineering feats, famous tunnels and passes, 
T. R. SULLivay. and, indeed, those branches of the subject which in this day engage the attention of the whole coun 
TO ee se 8 Ay Pe ceae up, | try. The illustrations which wil! accompany this series will be very elaborate, original, and beauti 
: With other contributions ful. The authors and the titles of the future articles will be announced later. 
ILLUSTRATIONS by . a7 a Witt H. Low, 
' . = WILLIAM. RR, ». H. BLASHFIELD, = ; 7 ; 
This \ ’ l rt t f Fi Sone fe 2 ee, THE FICTION of the year will be notably strong, not only in the work of well-known writ 
baSOl § mo dtlol 0 le _ ~ ALEXANDER, F. . On RCH, ers, but in that of new authors. <A serial novel, entitled ‘‘ First Harvests.” 
OPKINSON S ©. Jay Tayno . : 
Wok tavaen, ond many “ao by F. J. STIMSON, will be begun in January. Novelettes by HENRY JAMES and H. C. 
acl . ° 3 BUNNER, the latter illustrated, will appear early in the year. There will also be many short sto 
y y " ‘ ’ > Aly AB Pd ’ . : - A 
’ | COSTUMES, WRAPS, EVERYTHING COMPLETE. ries of notable strength and freshness, several of them illustrated. 
MENDELSSOHN LETTERS Some hitherto unpublished letters of the great musician's, of special interest, written to Moscheles, his friend 
; « and master, will furnish the substance of two or three articles. They will be illustrated with many portraits, 
| TEA GOWNS drawings by Mendelssohn himself, and other original and unique material. 
¥ ELECTRICITY in its various applications as a motive power, EXPLOSIVES, etc., will be the subjects of a group of illustrated articles of great 
) practical and popular interest, by leading authorities npon these topics. 


Egyptian research; a further article by WILLIAM F. APTHORP, on a subject connected with his recent contribution on Wagner; Dr. SARGENT’S 


papers on physical development will be continued, also Prof. SHALER'’S articles on the surface of the earth, both being admirably illustrated. 
TRIMMED HATS and BONNETS. will be, as during the past year, an especially noticeable and individual feature. T ill i 


SHORT ESSAYS They will include papers by AUGUSTINE 
BIRRELL, author of ** Obiter Dicta;” some further articles by W. C. BROWNELL; articles by Prof. WILLIAM JAMES, 


AUSTIN DOBSON, Gen. A. W. GREELY, Prof. JAMES RUSSELL SOLEY, Mrs. JAMES T. FIELDS, EDWARD KING, C. A. YOUNG. 
Also, to the unusual facilities | 24 mary ethers. 


they have for making to order | POEMS it cwly suber by THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH, ANDREW LANG, CHARLES 


EDWIN MARKHAM, and others, give a good augury for the next year’s verse; and in ( &3 (0) 4 Vear 
all of the above at very mod- severat cases well-known artists — notably ELIHU VEDDER, WILLIAM HOLE, and WILL H. ee 9% : 


| CAPOOEITE 1 ILLUS TOUTED. RATIOLES fete aan cathe e Sone st ces Joe © note, oe me Rag 











‘ —- é plane , )95e a N . 
: q LOW-—have accompanied poems by striking and imaginative drawings. 20C. al Number. 
' erate prices. Raa a 
" ILLUSTRATIONS The Magazine will show increased excellence in its illustrations They will SPECIAL NOTICE To enable new readers to 
‘ « be more abundant and elaborate than ever. It is the intention of the publish wii garter sets aye ~ emer: 
. * . “16 , ) the first number , 1887), » fi ing 
} 9 ers to represent the beat work of the leading artists, and to promote and foster the most skilful methods of induédinents ord mesh gig or Raewing 
| wood-engraving. The Magazine, on its artistic side, will exhibit what is finest, most sincere, and original A year’s subscription and the numbers for 
Ted o° 6 © saps |S 5 6) ee - $4.50 
, | 
| 


" 1887, bound in two volumes, cloth, gilt 
top- = = = = = = = we « - 6.00 


Ih 4 specianry CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, Publishers, New York Ria area me 
)PAILLARD'S MUSIC BOXES 


Are the Best, 


AND HEAD THE LIST OF DESIRABLE 


TAILOR-MADE GARMENTS SUBSCRIBE NOW, BECINNINC WITH CHRISTMAS NUMBER. ee. een ee 





8, reproduced 











Holiday Presents. 


— <> -—_— 


M. J. PAILLARD & CO., 
680 Broadway, N. Y. 


A SPLENDID BOOK FOR GIRLS. 


The AMERICAN GIRLS HANDY BOOK. 


**How to Amuse Yourself and Others.”” By Lina & 
Avetia B. Beaup. With over 500 illustrations by the an- 
thors, S8vo. $3 
s MARION MARL UND says of the book: ; i 


*I consider it 
one ot the most entertaining and yet most penetieal works 
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THE FAMOUS CUSTOM-MADE 





(Full Suits and Overcoats.) of the kind I have ever seen. It gives me honest pleasure - 
to commend it to ‘our girls’ all over the country.” 7 =~ 

Owing to the present great LOUISA M, ALCOTT writes: “1 have put it down on ea ‘ 
depression in Wool and my list of good and useful books for one peo ple, as I A bottle of EDENIA tor Nellie Oh, when will I be a young lady ?’ 
| Woollen Goods, together have many requests for advice from my little friends and «6 ye 
with the tight money market, their anxfons mothers, { am most happy to commend 55 

we have been able to buy your very ingenious and entertaining book.” U AN DBORC’S 

| For Cash, at a great dis- *,"**The American Boy’s Handy Book,” invaluable for J 
count, some lines of woollens bovs. $2.00; the two books $5.00, 


Sent anywhere upon receipt of price, postpaid, by LUN DBORG’S , RHE N ISH COLOGN E. 4 











DO YOU WEAR CHARLES SCRIBNEWS SONS, 743-745 Broadway, N. Y. If you cannot obtain LUNDPBORG’S PERFUMES AND RHENISH COLOGNE in your vicinity, 
gene ys “ek 5 me and address for rice wist to the munulacturers, LADD & COFFIN, 24 Barclay Street, 
Which can be applied to any Two- ew Yo 
THE thread Sewing Machine, without 
alteration, and an elegant and dura- 
sia FAMILY ble buttonhole produced in half a ~ - /e-- 4 ~ rm 
: minute. 
we that hitherto have been too BUTTON HOLE Price within reach of all. Send } () N L lH () | y, | 
of high priced to be made into $3 two-cent stamp, mention this pa- ag ve 


pants. Samples of these goods 


per, and full particulars, textimo- 
will be found in oar package 
of 20 samples that we mail to 


“(Was rile aud ample of work wie | ALL-WOOL FELT SHOES and SLIPPERS. 
< any address upon receipt o - messing 
MTD sicmearmrrrn oncx anahtt, amin waetier "vin | THE SMITH & EGGE M’F’G CO., —-), TRADE \ NOISELESS,| FOR — Al: Wool Fett House Slippers 


Mention this paper) a good s:inen tape measure free. If 16 Kast 14th Street, New Vork, i MARK 
you cannot WAIT for samples, tell us about what stvles where they can be seen in practical operation. > = \ 
you prefer, send us your Waist, Inside Leg, and Hip 


Seeman et Ge ol Guene wine TREDDULSES reseed! 
ator mzcncar aves tue wee | ROBES ET MANTEAUX, eas \ WAR ae ) 
receiving back his money, or a new pair. 1 924 Fifth Ave. a Pelt ‘Ship pers \ Soles of Solid Felt, Colors—Black, 


The American Express Co. (capital twenty millions) will 


Blue, and Drab. Linings made with. 
cheerfully reply to any inquiry sent to thefr Boston office Between 17th and 18th Sts, New York. = — DURABLE. Steno ie 


out seams. Bound with Heavy Plush 
about us, and the way we treat our customers. OLD. in colors to match, it 


-n SRRabeta heck Paws oc, Most Artistic Dress and Cloak Making 2. 
he- 
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Prevent and cnre Excessive Perspiration, —— and Coldness of the Feet 








If your dealera do no ‘ t 
18 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. IN ALL ITS BRANCHES send to us for catalogue and price-list. DANIEL GREEN & CO., 122 Mi ast 13th Stree “ woop | hem 
the I. BLOOM, ‘baninaie re 
ne, 
ee 





& The Colored as well as the Black Inks used on this Number are Manufactured by 
a ' J. H. BONNELL & COQ. (Limited), Tribune Building, New York. 

















ARNOLD. COMPARATIVE WORTH of BAKING POWDERS, 


ROY A L (Absolutely Pure).. 
(SO N ST A BLE KG CO GRANTS (Alum Powder) x .. 
. . RUMFORD'S, when fresh.. 

EI 


HANFOR D'S, when fresh 
DRESS COODS. REDHEADS 

d K.cosse Seotch }| nds CHARM (Alum Powder 

‘amel's-Han Stripes and Checks AMAZON (Alum Pow 





mse roe Mixed suites CLEVELAND Sisi 


PIONEER 
SILKS AND VELVETS. pie 
Moire Antique Mos ‘ PRICE'S 
SNOW FLARE 
Peau de 


> oh LEWIS 
Gaold “Ana Sivel Brocade > Velvet Line iusn I ancies 


PEARL (a: 
a re UNDERWEAR. HECKER’S 
1h ight and Warner's GILLLET’S 
umel s-Hat Merino Underwear \NDREWS & 
Balbriggan Hos BULK 


Rich Laces and Wedding Outfits, Furs and Wraps. weeps. 
CLOFNS AND WOOLLENS. REPORTS OF GOVERNMENT CHEMISTS 


Whol omenes ’ he Roval Baking Powder. 
Naw | ; 
ye > { ti j N rsuitl i? 


Mi; (ove) } ios 


HOUSEKEEPING GOODS. 
nancns Blank 
Damasks 


CARPETS AND betel lies Sale 
Wilton 


Axmunster 








v2 Nene omen EI at 


gig sohaag at te with Eve Every Number 


15 Months 4 for $4.00! \ Few :. Featires fr 1988: 
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DIES FOR OIL ANT 
LOR PAINTING: 
le Red,” **Red Roses, 
tirds of Paradise. 

Quiet Coast Scene, 


a oor the Cnird Sues AMG | THE ART AMATEUR eter ti 
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“rises 








thank soIirine 





the Prwuits 
advantages 


Happy MOodI« Aimee homes. who hare 
ri 





earned ¢ reputation Or Cleanliness and 
thrift, remember acith thankfulness the day 


whe fi they fir sf read (in advertisene ni of SAPOLIO and rere led 





to test its merits in every department of thetr housesork Jasmine 


ILEWORK falks with Mrs. 
broidery in \grerica 

Now lbwolve I ret j rticles by Miss LL, Higeis 
! original South Ket 
original ecclesinst 


those heathen pe opte who have nerer used Sapot and who r | 7 cal designs by Sarah Wynfield Rhodes ; Chalia 
| Veiland Pall, I . Altar Cloth, Pulpit Haug 

are therefore deprived, in no small degree, of the full sense of By Fala ® Hanging, Fald Stool Goa 
- | ’ the last l , Banner, Alms Ba 


At the sae lime amid all this lthankfulne ss. 7t as hut prope r Home Decor 


j 


pause for a moment and consider § tiie deplorable slate of 


; » Markers 
comport and contentment : 
uf AND FURN]J 
: bY: i 7 h illusty 
In order that all women may he given an opportunity to be- “GRAPES, | e Ki 
: H.W LANDSCAPE,” ie Penne 
come acquainted with this valuable article, we the manufac- V.HH M \ ind. numero 
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